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WM. DAVISON & CO. 


No. 104 West Lombard Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 








Fertilizing Chemicals, Dissolved Bone 


Black, Muriate of Potash, Sulph. of 






Potash, (KNIT) Sulphate of Ammo- 





nia, Nitrate of Soda, &«c. 





WM. DAVISON & CO. 


104 West Lombard Street. 














CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, etc. 
41 & 43 N. Paca St., Baltimore. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR 


Mrayland Crop and Fodder Cutters, 


FOR HORSE AND HAND POWER, 
Which for Capacity, Durability and ease of manage- 
nent, are un-urpassed. 
CORN SHELLERS, 


FOR HURSE OR HAND POWER, 

— . Particularly our Right-hand Sheller. 
T CHAMPION RYE THRESHER, THRESHEKS AND CLEANERS, SWEEP AND 
RAILWAY HORSE-POWERS, WHEAT FANS, &c. Also, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
PLOWS AND PLOW CASTINGS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. Fertilizers of all 


kinds. A superior article of Ground Bone and material for manipulating fertilizers. FIELD 
AND GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY BUILT and 


REPAIRED BY 
GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Baitimore. 
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The Montgomery County (Md,) Farm- 
ers’ Convention. 





This annual gathering loses nothing in in- 
terest, and the continued good attendance is 
evidence that it has gained a permanent foothold 
as one of the institutions cherished by the farm- 
ers of Montgomery. At the meeting on the 15th 
ultimo, Mr. Henry C. Hallowell presided and 
Mr. Allan Farquhar was secretary. 


Mr. Hallowell congratulated his audience on 
its annual gathering. It seemed but a short 
while ago that we assembled here anticipating 
the events of the centennial year, and then a 
year later we looked back upon their accom- 
plishment. The importance and the benefits of 
these meetings is that it accustoms farmers to 
acting together, and demonstrates to them the 
advantages of such associated action. The indi- 
vidual farmer constitutes but an insignificant 
element in the social system, but operating in 
concert they are like the ants of the desert, one 
of which may be crushed with the finger and 
thumb, and a thousand destroyed by a tramp of 
the foot, but which joined together in a moving 
column are irresistible by the lion or even the 
elephant. Let the farmers feel the importance 
of their calling, estimate the strength which 
comes from combination, and they can over- 
whelm the harpies who afflict them. 

The agriculturist does not appreciate what he 
is, nor his opportunities, privileges and ad- 
vantages. Isolated in situation he does not 
educate himself to the duties and requirements 
of his position. He must reflect that, to be re- 
spected, he must be respectable. If farmers 
wish to act in concert, to accomplish all they 
ought to do, they must awake to the importance 
not only of action but of improvement. As a 
consequence of their failure.to appreciate the 
importance of their calling they overlook, too, the 
necessity of each individual doing his best. 

In the year that has past, the event of most 
significance, agriculturally, appears to be that 
farmers have vel along comfortably, whilst 
there is trouble in almost every other branch of 
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[New SErrEs. 
| business. If at times the farmer envies the 
| greater appearance of prosperity in others, it is 

rarely he sees whole communities following his 

own calling injured or ruined financially. 
The chairman calling for the usual reports of 


| the several farmers’ associations of the county, 


there were presented as an addition to that of 
the Dairy Association, statements of the opera- 
tions of Wm. J. Schofield and Wm. W. Moore; 
and some statistics of the local business in manu- 
facturing fertilizers by Wm. 8. Bond were laid 
before the meeting. These will all be found 
elsewhere. 

James 8S. Hallowell, who at the meeting last 
year was appointed to ascertain what rights 
farmers possess as to selling meat of any kind in 
less quantity than by the quarter in the Wash- 
ington city markets, reported that an examina- 
tion of the law bearing on the subject showed 
that farmers can sell meat of their own raising in 
any quantity and in any way, from their vehicles 
or from stalls, without being subject to the re- 
strictions heretofore imposed by the Market 
Company. 

B. Rush Roberts urged upon farmers the duty 
of keeping farm accounts. That there is “no 
profit in farming” cannot be determined by 

uess-work, and if systematic accounts were 

ept it would tend to alleviate the feeling that 
prevails with some that farming is a losing busi- 
ness. When he began farming 75 cents a bushel 
was the cost of wheat and 35 cents of corn, and 
it is cheaper now than then,—since the land’s 
productive capacity is greater through the feyti- 
— which are used and are bringing up the 
and. 

Mr. Roberts said his records showed that work- 
horses kept for farm use, or for carriage-driving, 
will keep well and generally fat on 9 tbs. of 
goed food per day, without hay, but they must 

ave straw or some coarse food during winter 
and some grass during spring and summer. The 
ground food is mixed with chaff or cut straw, 
and consists of corn, oats, rye and wheat bran, 
or either of them alone, but alternated occasion- 
ally. The cost for the year 1877 he believed 
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would be between $45 and $50 per head, not 
estimating the labor. 

For the year 1876, when most kinds of grain 
were higher than now, his pen of hogs (3 
year- -olds and 4 seven-months at killing-time,) 
weighed at killing-time 1,584 Ibs. and cost 5 cts. 

». They were never out of the pens and 
were always fat. They had as much as they 
would eat of ground corn, wheat bran and mill 
sweepings. 

His milk cows are fed the year round, twice a 
day, with ground food, corn chop and wheat, 
and corn bran and fodder in winter and pastured 
in summer. Cost of food averages $20 a head. 
They average 130 Ibs. of butter a head. 

Mow many acres of woodland should be 
kept on a farm of 200 acres? 


Edwd. P. Thomas thought every farmer should 
keep a certain amount of woodland on his place, 
but that tilled land was in ordinary cases much 
more profitable. Twenty acres would probably 
be enough for a farm of the size named. 

Wm. John Thomas thought ten per cent. of 
the farm in wood was enough; but he was 
opposed to the system of picking,—going in and 
cutting down large trees which had made their 
growth or were failing, believing it preferable to 
clear up an acre, or less as might be needed, and 
then let it grow up ali alike. In the other way, 
the young growth was irregular and distorted. 

Wm. Henry Farquhar said, forty years ago 
when he purchased his farm he found so small a 
proportion of wood—1L5 acres in 100—that it was 
thought a fair price to give $6 an acre for it. 
When, the other day, the club looked over it and 
were asked whether he should cut an acre or so, 
to square a field, they were unanimous in favor 
of cutting. Considering the question, what is 
the gain in woodland after deducting the loss by 
decay, he believed there was more wood now on 
his land than there was forty years ago, its con- 
stant use notwithstanding—that is, more accu- 
mulated than was consumed. 

Wm. John Thomas had had a piece of wood- 
land cut off thirty years ago. It would now 
produce 2,000 chestnut rails and 15 cords lap- 
wood to theacre. Forty years ago he cultivated 
land which twenty years later he cleared, getting 
probably 20 cords to the acre,—enough certainly 
to B or cutting. 

R. Roberts had 10 acres, which, well culled, 
(that is, all defective a:.d overgrown trees cut,) 
does not diminish in wood. Twenty-five years 


back he cut enough heavy timber to build his | 


mill; now there is a good deal of sawing-tim- 
ber—not much less than then, although decay ed 
trees only have been taken out. White oak, 
i long, decays. 

rooke wished he had less woodland. 
Ten per cent. would give him enough for rails, 
and he would burn coal. 

Asa Stabler—As a question of profit most 
farmers could do with no woodland, by the use 
of coal for fuel and pine, which is now so cheap, 
for fences. Land is worth more with wood off 
than on. 

Dr. Francis Thomas said, in actual practice 
a small ae ee S| much wood for fuel as a 
large one, and for fen much more propor- 
tionately. So that if py hs of 200 sian oe 
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quized 20- acres in wood, one of 400 would 
require only 25 to 30. 











tev. Dr. O. Hutton had 25 acres in wood out of 
130 and thought it was enough. 

Prof. Hobart Hutton, having been asked as to 
the supposed influence on the rain-fall of cutting 
off the woodlands, said opinion was divided as 
to its real effect. In Russia, however, the gov- 
ernment had been compelled to intervene in the 
matter of cutting the forests in the iron regions ; 
not to preserve them for reasons of their clima- 
tic influence, but to insure conditions for their 
growing up again. The thinning out of large 
timber was now prehibited and certain sections 
were required to be cut clean, which were 
then allowed to grow up again. 

What is the best disposition to make of 
hay when the price in Washington is 
S14 per ton? 

Geo. L. Stabler thought it was a question of 
system. A system adopted and long followed 
cannot be suddenly changed when prices fall for 
a time. 

Dr. F. Thomas has been trying all he can to 
get more than $14 out of his hay, and he believes 
instead of hauling hay 17 miles to sell for $14 a 
ton, that it would be better to work—slowly and 

cautiously—into making butter for the Washing- 

ton and Baltimore markets, by which $14 and 
more could be got out of it besides the manure 
that would be left over. Then, too, instead of 
requiring a six-horse team and paying heavy 
tolls on the road to get your hay to market, take 
your product under your arm and carry it to 
market, where you can sell it to ladies and gen- 
tlemen instead of to the rabble with whom you 
have so frequently to deal in selling hay. Fora 
good article of butter the demand increases with 
the supply. The influence of oleomargarine is 
such that.people are afraid to buy much butter 
that is offered. 

Benj. H. Miller thought it was easier now to 
get 50 cents for butter than it was five years ago. 

Philip T. Stabler said the profitof the manure 
was an element in favor of making and keeping 
it at home. 

John Brady has to keep on hauling hay, as he 
has never tried butter-making or feeding cattle. 

B. R. Roberts thought in these questions the 
cost of the labor was not fully considered, and 
that in making butter, &ec.;if this item was pro- 
perly calculated the hay consumed would not 
yield after all much more than the ruling price 
when marketed as so much less cost of handling 
in its conversion. 

E. J. Hall believed in consuming as much 
vegetable matter on the farm as_ possible. 


| Where he applied his manure he got twice as 


much hay, ~~ the manure was put on the 
poorest spots. Ever since he has been hauling 
hay off, his — has been declining. 

Henry C. Hallowell said his—a hay farm too— 
was on the contrary improving in productive- 
ness. 

At what priee per bushel does =pene cease 
to be a paying crop? 

James 8. Hallowell considers wheat, generally, 
one of the most profitable crops he raises. 

Joseph T. Moore said several tlemen were 
present who made a report in 1876 which showed 





the cost of wheat to be $1.18 a bushel, the aver- 
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age yield being 20 bushelsan acre. He estimates 
his crop of 1877, ail corn land, to have cost 91 
cents per bushel, all the fertilizing applied (300 
Tbs. per acre) being included. 30 acres gave 31 
bushels per acre. From an average of 11 years, 
believes that the wheat crop pays a profit when- 
ever it sells for more than $1 a bushel. Does not 
include interest on the land as an expense of the 
crop, considering that his land pays him a heavy 
interest in house rent, fire wood, poultry, &c. 

P. T. Stabler’s crop of 1876 cost him $1.18 per 
bushel; that of 1877 a fraction under $1;—seeds, 
fertilizers and thrashing only considered. 

Wm. John Thomas gave a comparison of his 
crops of 1875 and 1877. In the former year on 
23 acres the average yield was 9 bushels; the 
cost was $21, and the product $10.80 per acre. 
Loss, counting full cost of fertilizer, $10.20 per 
acre. There have been, however, heavy crops of 
grass the two years since. In ’77, in a 12-acre 
corn-field,11 acres were drilled around the shocks. 
The cost for fertilizers and seed was $16.21, the 
product $55.10, and the profit $33.89 per acre. 
Only three pecks of seed were sown to the acre, 
and the yield was 38 bushels. 

In aseries of years is the Orchard a profit- 
able part of the farm? 

Robt. Stabler would advise no one to plant too 
largely in apples, though probably the profit from 
them is greater than on some other parts of the 
farm. 

Benj. D. Palmer thought that, laying aside the 
dollars and cents, the comfort, convenience and 
healthfulness of the family, promoted by the 
orchard, makes it profitable. 

Chas. Farquhar said for the last two years 
fruits have paid him, and he has gone on plant- 
ing until he has 34acres—one-third of his farm— 
in orchards, of which 15 acres are in bearing. 
Last year he cleared from his fruit over $1,000, 
and this year over $600. Clearof hauling, com- 
missions, &c. 

Jas. 8. Hallowell thought our apples don’t keep 
like Northern apples. 

Saml. Hopkins found apples do well for a time, 
then decline. 

Lewis Stabler would plant fall apples, but not 
winter kinds. Would not plant one-third of his 
farm in fruit. 

A vote of the ‘meeting taken, it was decided 
the orchard is not a profitable part of the farm. 
If stock cattle receive as much attention 

as dairy cattle, are they not as 
profitable? 

W. 58. Brooke thought there was no question 
as to comparative profit. Had never known the 
best managed cattle to produce over $30 a head 
in a year. 

Jas. 8. Hallowell had made from steers $18 a 
head in twelve months—fair board only. The 
difficulty is, you have to buy when you can. 

Rev. Dr. Hatton wt detn | to thé plan of the 
late Henry Carroll of Baltimore county, who in 
the latter part of autumn bought the fattest cat- 
tle, in competition with the butchers, fed them 
all winter, and sold them in the next summer, 
finding this the most profitable business. 

Wm. W. Moore thought there could be no 
doubt of dairy cattle giving best results. In the 
statement of his dairy presented to this meeting, 


the cost of mill feed, which was given liberally, 
probably did not exceed $400 a year, but cost of 
hauling to market. wear and tear of wagon and 
team, &c., was very considerable. 
Geo. L. Stabler cleared $90 a piece on his cows. 
Don’t think in steck cattle, on his farm, (a small 
| one) he could pay his hands and find groceries 
| for his family. 
Chas. Stabler bought some months ago two 
| steers for $70, and the man he bought them from 
has just offered for them $150—deliverable a 
month hence. 
A vote being taken, it was unanimous against 
stock being as profitable as dairy cattle. 


| The question “whether the Washington county 
plan of aiding turnpike roads should be adopted 
in Montgomery,” was referred to a committee to 
consider and report. 

The subject of the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station was urged, and 
a resolution passed that the convention 
approved the erection and maintenance by the 
State of such an institution for the advancement 
of her agriculture, and the protection of those 
engaged in farming pursuits, and the president 
and secretary were directed to forward the reso- 
lution to the several representatives of the 
county in the Legislature. 


e+ 


The Farmers’ Club of Sandy Spring. 


At our next meeting in February, this Club 
will commence the 35th year of its continuous 
existence ; and the remark seems worth making, 
because of its strangeness, and because it is and 
ought to be a subject of gratitude to the Supreme 
Disposer of Events, that during all the long 
period the Club has never lost a member by 
death. 

During the past year the average attendance 
of members was 13 1-12 out of 16; not a bad 
show for their continued inclination and ability. 

But leaving such merely personal matters I 
proceed to point out a few of the proceedings of 
the year, indicating either new ideas or revival 
of the old. Of this latter sort, should be men- 
tioned the increased interest manifested in the 
use of lime. On atleast four or five of the farms 
Visited, it is stated that in observing parts of the 
field where lime was used its operation in improv- 
ing the crop was very noticeable; the Secretary 
says of one place, “The effect of a dressing of 
lime on a portion of the field was very striking, 
though some of the anti-lime members declined 
to examine it lest they should be convinced, as it 
was of old times when certain priests refused to 
look through Galileo’s telescope.” At another 
farm of a member who has been opposed for 
many years to liming his ground, an application 
was made this spring upon the corn-field, and 
the improvement was so visible that the owner 
declared he must apply more next year. Ovyster- 
shell lime is the sort employed in those cases. 

This return to the use of lime, after using it 
freely 40 years ago and dropping it, is a signifi- 
cant fact. All that are using it oppose plowing 
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lime under, preferring to put it on the top of | When the question was asked at alate meeting, 


plowed ground. 

I notice among the recent changes of system 
that what may be termed “heg-culture” has 
assumed noticeable proportions. A member 
speaks of nine Berkshire shoats sent to market 
last spring which brought him $100. The Berk- 
shire appears to be the favorite breed. 

Among crops wheat was certainly the favorite 
last year; 9,190 bushels were raised by this Club 
—in market value just about double that of the 
whole corn crop; which is a proportion very 
seldom found amongst us hitherto. An interest- 
ing question has arisen, but one very difficult to 
get light upon,— what was the peculiarity of the 
season last year to which was owing the large 
yield of the wheat crop almost universal over 
the whole United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains? The winter was perhaps remarka- 
ble for the time the snow lay upon the ground; 
this is a favorable circumstance according to the 
general idea. Still it is noted amongst our pro- 
ceedings, that to the question asked early last 
season “how the wheat came out,” 3 badly, 3 
fair, the rest nothing. But when coming to the 
two important months, May and June, the 
weather just reversed the old idea amongst 
farmers. Ever since I recollect, “a wet May and 
a dry June” was the proverbial requisite for a 

crop of wheat. Now the register of rain- 
fall showed 1} inches in May, (lowest for many 
years,) and ever 5 in June, one of the highest. 


Proverbs, like some other things, grow musty 
with age. One of the largest yields of wheat 
was from a sowing of 3 pecks per acre, or 1 
bushel seed produced 51. There is one other say- 
ing about crops that never fails: “you know 
what your crop will be when you get it in the 
bushel ;” and as we have a large breadth of wheat 
now in the ground, and it looks remarkably well, 
if we get safely over March we won't let May 
nor June alarm us, be the weather what it may. 
To conclude the remarks upon wheat I find the 
majority hold on to Boughton in preference to 
Fultz; and they say (Dec. 1,) they will sell rather 
than keep it. 

Among the improvements of the year, men- 
tioned in the way of implements, was a hay- 
carriage made at the residence of one of our 
members, exhibited afterwards at the County 
Fair. In relation to other implements a con- 
siderable majority expressed a preference of the 
Haymaker mowing machine over all others; 
they also prefer the Cummins plow. Inthe way 
of racks to feed straw in the barn-yard, a mem- 
ber says it is better, “instead of planting two 
forks to plant four, and spike the rails to the 
poles, setting their ends well in the ground.” 
One other new invention was shown us to keep 
farm-gates from swagging by having the im- 
movable latch to rest on the catch. Our mem- 
bers have no use for hay-tedders, or hay-caps. 
Nine approve of using plaster, and eight are not 
able to seeany advantage from it. Itisremarka- 
ble how many are the questions on which we 
divide about equally. 

Not many of our present members are now 
called to do what they all had to do, more or less, 
some 30 - ago—that is, to take up and im- 
prove o 
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| offered to you now? 
| without interest. 


; and grass. 


| tions. 


d sedge-fields, or other barren soils. | the other organizations. We had the honor 








how would you first proceed in such a case if 
the answers were not 
Thus: “Several would plow 
it, apply plenty of guano and put in corn.” wo 
| would put it in wheat applying a heavy dressing 
of guano, ora ton of bone to the acre.” “One 
would plow, apply 30 bushels oyster-shell lime 
per acre, and put in corn; then follow with two 
crops of wheat and plenty of fertilizer, and two 
kinds of clover seed.” One would put a flock 
of sheep ‘on it for two years; then wheat and 
fertilizers. One would plant potatoes the first 
year, fertilizing heavily and follow with wheat 
Two other methods were proposed, 
and then the Secretary queried—“do we know 
any more than we did before ?” 

zest you should secretly make a similar query 
in your own minds, I will close my summary, 
though unable to use more than a small fraction 
of my notes. 

Crops of the year 1877. 


Wheat......./ Aggregate, 9,190 bus.—average, 26 per acre. 
2 er - 2,342 bris., 63 8 * 
err - 3,300 bus. “ 34 “ 
ee * 574 tons. os 1 = 
Potatoes .... 4 2,267 bus. = 87 “> 

EE seasecee a 40,894 pounds. 


Wm. Hy. FarquaHar. 
a 


The Enterprise Club. 








All of our meetings have been held during the 
year just passed, and there has been observed no 
falling off in the interest manifested in the dis- 
cussion of agricultural topics. The value of the 
club to its members is apparent in many direc- 
In years gone by, at our monthly visits, 

we have noticed farms that were fenced, and 
these fences hedged in by elders or briars until 
not a rail was to be seen; no, not even the tip 
point of a stake. We have seen stone-heaps in 
out-of-the-way and in-the-way places; we have 
seen barn-door sills 12 inches perpendicular 
above the bridgeway; we have seen herds of 
swine a score of which would not make one 
good hog; we have seen whole flocks of sheep 
no ten of which would apparently fatten a lean 
tick; we have seen cows that no gimlet, or split- 
| ting-tail, or coal oil, or “Foutz’s Powders,” would 
save from their inevitable destiny; we have seen 
all kinds of young stock exposed to the chill and 
damp of the N. B. wind ; we have seen all de- 
scriptions of agricultural implements slowly and 
certamly oxydizing, unprotected from the ele- 
ments. We have witnessed all these things in 
the past, but thanks to our club these exhibitions 
are becoming more and morerare. If a member 
can afford to keep things out of repair and to 
| ill-treat his stock, he cannot afford to be laughed 
at for so doing ; consequently we see a steady 
improvement at every farm we visit. 

| There is another advantage accruing from 
these rotary meetings of a farmers’ club: there 
|are some members who are always thrifty and 
| have everything worked up beforehand, all thin 

| in order, good crops and fat stock, and the tend- 
| ency is for the negligent ones to emulate their 
example. Since our last report the Enterprise 
| Club has maintained its position in the lead of 








lately of being invited to one of the meetings of 


the Montgomery Club. It was a cool, rainy day | 
in autumn, such an one as you would suppose | 
every farmer would attend his club; instead of | 
that there were but four Montgomeryers pre- 
sent, and some half dozen “Enterprisers.” It 
put mein mind of Mr. Sothern’s favorite conun- 
drum: why does a little dog wag his tail? In 
this case the tail, so to speak, evidently wagged 
the littledog! However, that meeting was very | 
lively and interesting. But you cannot expect 
much from the young Montgomery Club; its 
members are not sufficiently married, as yet, to 
settle down to business. As for the old club, 
they are all clever, nice old gentlemen, and if the 
weather is fair they can generally most all man- 
age to get to the place of meeting in time for 
supper, and it is said that some of them do yet 
eat their full allowance, but they all hasten off | 
home ere the dew begins to descend. 

I have read over the minutes of the past year 
and have endeavored to cull therefrom a few of | 
the most important items that are therein re- | 
corded. It is hard to make a limited selection 
from so much of value. I shall give these items | 
in the order they were taken from the minute- 
book, without classifying them in kind, and give 
them nearly in the language of the secretary : 

1st mo., 27th, 1877.—The farm implements 
were mostly under cover and protected from the 
weather. The wheel horse-rake swinging high 
in the barn, which, as we were credibly informed 
by our host’s eldest son, had taken its erial 
flight that very morning! (g.) What is the | 
cause of meat rusting? (@.) It is thought that | 
dampness affects it, and it is recommended to | 
wash off the salt before hanging up to smoke. 

2d mo., 24th.—(g.) Does it pay to raise colts ? 
{a.) 8 members say it will, provided the mare is 
of fine size and a suitable animal for the purpose ; 
5 say it will not pay, and 1 says it might pay 
once in 25 years. It is not considered best to 
plow in bone-dust. 

3d mo., 24th—Here we were shown in an 
adjoining field the marked effects of lime. No 
good has been derived by any member from the 
use of Kainit. 

4th mo., 21st.—The orchards on this farm fur- 
nish a Jarge portion of its revenue; the fruit is 
mostly of the best quality, and every peach and | 
apple gets a gilt edge on it, so that when put on 
the market are sure to bring the highest prices. 

5th mo., 26th.— What can be done to eradicate 
garlic? (a.) Pasture hard with sheep. 

6th mo., 23d.—A portion of this field had been 
limed 18 months previous, and with a little 
stretch of the imagination we could see a benefit | 
from it.° (¢g.) Which is the best wheat drill? | 
a.) Bickford & Huffman received 4 votes, the 

eller 2 and Champion 1. | 

8th mo., 18th.—Visited the commodious dwell- 
ing being built by our host, which was subjected | 
to the usual amount of criticism; it was said by | 
some to be too long, too short, too high, too low, | 
too large, or too small; at the same time we 
left it to the option of the owner whether he | 
would finish it on his original plan or adopt our | 
suggestions. (g.) What is the best plow? (a.) 
The Loudon plow received most vetes, but it is 
not considered perfect. (g.) Had I better put 
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| on the farm ten years ago. 
| stantial and upright barn-door sill. 


| winter or early spring market. 


| confine pigs on it. 


| admired. 
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lime on wheat ground, or young clover? (a.) 
Neither of these applications was considered the 
best way to apply lime; but ratherthan run any 
risk of not getting it on, either one will do. 
(q.) What kind of wheat will the club sow? 
(a.) A number of members will sow part — 


| ton and part Fultz; the former seems to 


gaining acreage on account of price and stand- 


| ing-up qualities. 


9th mo., 22d.—(g.) Which is the best wheat- 
drill? This is a question which I don’t believe 
our club are prepared to answer, as eight kinds 
were mentioned, all good, but none perfect. 
(q.) Will it be too soon to begin sowing wheat 
on the 25th of September? (a) 7 say yes, 3 no. 

10th mo., 20th.—Stone lime has been used 


| liberally on this farm and its effects are very 


apparent. We next inspected our host's large 
flock of hogs, which did not show that care in 


| breeding that characterizes some of his other 
| stock; in fact, I do not believe they ever were 


bred at all, as they showed evident signs of 
being lineal descendants of those the club found 
We next stumbled 
on an old acquaintance—that most solid, sub- 
About 100 
fine wethers were being fattened for the mid- 
Our host thinks 
this the most profitable way to handle sheep. 
(g.) What is to be done to arrest the progress of 
the hog thistle? (a.) If the patch is not toolarge, 
It is by no means certain 
that it can be exterminated by frequent cutting 
or close pasturing. 

11th mo., 17th.—We found the hog-pens in 
good condition and well stocked with Berkshires 


|of pure blood, and of almost any age and 


weight. The flock of Cotswold sheep were much 
Two Durham heifers showed their 
fine blood and good treatment. 

12th mo., 15th.—A_ cow that is hoven may be 


| relieved by inserting a knife-blade in the left 


side about four inches in front of the hip, just 
behind the floating ribs." Four are in favor of 


| fall plowing; 15 favor spring plowing. 


From 35 to 50 bushels oyster-shell lime is the 


| most profitable quantity to apply per acre. 


There were 210 acres more wheat sown this 


| year than last by our members—an increase of 


60 per cent over last year’s acreage. 
Report of Crops for 1877. 
No. acres. Kind of crop. Totalraised, <Av'é. per acre, 
45 Oata. 1,765 bus. 39 ~=—sbus. 
9,699 bus. 26 bus. 
2,773 bris. 6% bris. 
341 tons. less than ton. 
3,209 bus. 100 bus. 
k. 45,810 Ibs. 150% ¥ head. 
Dairy products not reported. 
Epwp. Porter THomas. 
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The Montgomery Farmers’ Club. 





The Montgomery Farmers’ Club has a full mem- 
bership of 16; of whom 7 are benedicts and 9 
bachelors. (To obtain mention in this report 
one took to himself a wife on Thursday last.) 
During the year 1877 theclub held 13 meetings,— 
the average attendance being 12, including meet- 
ings held in very stormy weather. The follow- 


| ing are some of the subjects discussed, and ques- 
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"tions ‘eoked ond answered, as recorded with 


others in the minntes of 1877: 
“Does it pay to fertilize corn in the hill? 
Ayes 11; noes 4.” 


“Which is the least injurious to land: two 


successive crops of corn, or one of corn and one | 


of oats? 
7 vote.” 

The club is about equally divided on the ques- 
tion of planting “strip” corn, or marking off 
both ways. 

The club seeded nearly 25 per cent. more wheat 
in the fall of 1877 than that of 1876. 

For the main crop of wheat last fall, 8 mem- 
bers sowed the “Fultz” variety, 5 “Boughton” 
and 3 “Lancaster.” 

The favorite mode of blinding ditches is that 
of “placing poles in the bottom to form the 
trough, and then filling up with stone till nearly 
within 'plowi ing depth of the surface.” 

“The members (except the courting men) crawl 
out from 5 to 6 o’clock these winter mornings, 
and generally find their farm hands at their 

ts.” 


Decided adversely to oats by an ‘8 by 


“A majority believe it would pay to apply one 
k clover-seed per acre at two sowings (differ- 
ent times.) The usual practice, however, is to 
make one application at the rate of one bushel 


“to 6 or 8 acres as early as practicable ; a few 


would wait till it could be harrowed in. 


“Regarding the best method of utilizing farm- 
yard manure opinions differ—some preferring to 


Of the crops of 1877, the » yield of wheat and 
oats was unusually good, both in quantity and 
quality. That of corn and late potatoes was 
injured by the drought. That of hay generally 
good, though injured in some cases by the inva- 
sion of sorrel. In the spring the success of 
obtaining sets of clover was general, which had 
not previously been the case for several years. 

The peach-growers gathered a bountiful har- 
vest, while the apple crop was a dismal failure,— 
as too many empty cider barrels bear silent 
witness. The growing wheat looks well, and 


| but little apprehension of the fly is entertained. 





top-dress wheat or grass; others to spread during | 


summer on sod to be plowed forcorn ; and others 
to spread on ground already plowed and harrow 
in. Generally, convenience and attendant cir- 
cumstances are consulted,—the belief being that 
it will do good whenever applied. 

“There is a growing opinion in favor of per- 
manent pastures. 

“A large majority are opposed to pasturing 
forward wheat. 

Several interesting and practical essays on some 
of the above, and other subjects, have been con- 
tributed by members as appointed in turn. 

One-half of the members make dairying a 
leading branch of their business, and consider it 





profitable, notwithstanding the shrinkage in | 
| tion.—that is, as one to which success was not 


prices. Some, however, continue to get 50 cents 
td pound for all the butter they can make. 
nspections during the past year discovered very 
material improvement in the several dairy herds, 
as also in the dairy appliances,—the aim evidently 
being to obtain the maximum product from the 
resources at hand; and by thus improving the 
ratio (or per capita) of production counteract 
the effect of the fall in prices. One member has 
. rade-Alderney of his own raising with a record 
15 pounds 64 ounces of butter in a single 
week. 

At the annual fair held by the County Agricul- 
tural Association in September last, (exclusiv € of 
the purses for horse-racing—“trials of spec 
and prizes for machinery and exhibits other than 
farm-products) there were awarded $1,095 in 
money premiums,—29 premiums aggregating 
$153—one-seventh of the whole amount—were 
awarded the farm-produce and stock exhibited 
a — members of the Montgomery Farmers’ 

ub. 





In the subjoined crop report, copied from the 
minutes of the December meeting, the number of 
members reporting is noted,—some crops being 
not generally raised—such as rye and oats 
(except for soiling ;) and some members neglect- 
ing to keep an account sufficiently exact to enable 
them to make a thorough report: 


STAPLES. No. No. Amt. of Average Largest 
rep &. acres. crop. per acre. average. 
Wheat.... 16 382 9,243 bus. 24.2 bus. 38. bus. 
ete 16 422 3,052 bris. 7.2 brie. 12.3 bris. 
Oats®...... 8 81 31. bus. 35. bus. 
2 22 
Potatoes... 12 31 =3,184bus. 102.7 bus. 20. bus. 
Hay....... 12 320 416 tons. 1.3 tons. 2. tons. 


*As yet threshed. {Not threshed. 
15 members report } 037 pounds pork. 
8 - = — butter. 
2 - 7 21 bxs ag ae sold for $1,860.50. 
12 see a sold for $680.50 
Product (lambs and wool) from 8 flocks of sheep $1,003.78. 
Various articles, not included in this report, 
were sold, of which no definite returns were 
made to the secretary,—such as a large number 
of calves, fat cattle and cows; products of the 
poultry-yard, small fruits, cream, &c. It is 
greatly to be desired that the habit of keeping 
exact and ——— farm-accounts may become 
more general. lof which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. B. D. PALMER, Sec’y. 
January 15, 1878. 


_—ee 


The Montgomery County Dairymen’s 
Association 





Was spoken of in a report made to this conven- 
tion a year ago, as rather an experimental institu- 


assured. It was indeed believed that such an 
organization would one day be needed to meet 
the inc reasing requireme nts of the dairy interest; 
but that the time had then arrived, was by no 
means a certainty. Upon reviewing the minutes 
of the past year, together with the general devel- 
opment of the association since its organization 
a little over two years ago, the conclusion 
arrived at is that for generally promoting the 
object for which it was designed, for the indi- 
vidual benefit derived from the mutual inter- 
change of ideas at its meetings, and for real 
practical results, the success of the association 
is unsurpassed by any institution in the county. 

That it meets but once in three months is to be 
regretted, as it is not kept so constantly before 
the membership as would be the case were the 
meetings more frequent; but the fact that not- 
withstanding this, and that also in this neighbor- 
hood it has to contend against Granges, Farmers’ 
Clubs, Home Interests Associations, Literary 





Sociables, etc., etc., and has still succeeded, has 
still had its essays written, and its meetings sus- 
tained with increasing interest, affords abundant 
proof, that it is essential to the a pur- 
suit of dairying, and by no means to be dispensed 
with. 

The following subjects have been discussed by 
essays during the past year: 

“Should dairying be pursued as a specialty or 
as a branch of mixed husbandry ” Although 
there were many arguments brought forward in 
favor of a specialty, it was thought that, partic- 
ularly on the larger farms, it is safest to vary the 
produc tions. 

“Will exclusive soiling pay? and if so, what 
crops should be sown, from which to make con- 
tinuous cuttings ?” 
nection with pasture, but it has not alone been 
productive of the best results. Rye, clover, oats, 
millet and sowed corn recommended. 

“How to exterminate garlic.” Although there 
was some hopelessness expressed on this subject, 
it was thought that by enriching the land, culti- 
vating thoroughly and pasturing with sheep in 
early spring, the pest would become eradicated. 

“How to make gilt-edged butter.” This sub- 
ject was handled with all of the modesty to be 
expected from the dairymen of Sandy Spring ; 
still, much sound advice was ventured, which, if 
followed, will no doubt lead to the best results. 
The question before the meeting in next month, 
“Is the French mark (Guenon,”)a guide in select- 
ing cows for the dairy, is one of general interest 
and it is expected will develop much practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge. 

Experiment proves that the milk from cows 


constantly supplied with salt will keep pure | 


much longer than that from those whose wants 
are irregularly attended to. 

Cows should be turned dry from one to two 
months before calving. 

Millet is much liked both as a forage crop and 
as hay. 

Raising winter calves is recommended in pre- 
ference to those later intheseason. Jersey cows 
are more and more valued as better known. 

Four members use horse-power churns, and 
find great advantage in saving time, in churning 


at a lower temperature, and in having the butter | 
Reid's patent butter | 


of even quality. A. H. 
worker has been introduced within the past year 
by an enterprising member,and is cousidered 
invaluable by all who have triedit. The system 


of having an annual report from each member | 


as to his operation for the past year is much 


liked, as it makes clear by actual figures what is | 


so often: asserted as to the profits of the dairy 
business. The reports are also instructive in 


that they show that in this as in all other pur- | 


suits the greatest care and closest attention reap 
the richest rewards. Cuas. F. Kirk, See’y. 


Dairy Report of Wm. J. Scofield fo? 1877. 


Herd composed of 9 head —6 Jerseys and 3 Grades. 
Amount of butter sold in 1277 2,013 lbs. 
for home use (about).. 260 =** 


| Cream sold— 


Soiling was advised in con- | 








| clover. 
| corn, or wheat, or potatoes, or tobacco, ona well- 


| quently destroys the crop of young clover. 
| application of a bushel of plaster and a bushel 
| of wood ashes then to the acre 
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Amount of grose eales of butter 
Value of butter used at home 
45 gallons of cream sold 

Calves sold 


| Gross total product 


Gross average products in money per cow.... $115.34 7-9 
In addition to the above. the heifer calves were kept 


for raising, and about 2,000 ths. of pork were fed. 
! 


Gross Proceeds of Wm. W. Meore’s Dairy 
for 1877. 
Average No, of Cows, 17. 
2,079 gallons 
Butte:—547 ths. at 40 cts 
Skimmed milk—S42 ¢ 


$2,639.67 


Average yield per cow. $155.27 917 
The average was kept good by exchanging those that 
would not give about two gallons of milk per day for 
frerh ones. z 
They were fed liberally of mill feed, 


J except about 
three months while grass was at its best. 


Sales of Fertilizers by W. 8S. Bond. 
Fall Sales of 1877. Tona. 
228—dec rease 
. 
1i2—increase........79 


61— decrease 
ter increase 


Bone Dust 

Bone and IXL mixed 
Dissolved Bone... 
One-fifth mixture.. 
Bone apd Guano. 


Spring 1877, 252 tops, 29 —— 
Total 1877, 924 tons, 1,429 Ibe.— * - - 
(The demand exhausted the supply; otherwise the 


| increase would have been much greater.] 


* 
> 


Clover the Great Renovator of all 
Grain-growing Soils. 





Editors of the American Farmer : 


Every crop of grain exhausts a certain amount 
of the fertility of the soil, which may be restored 
by a proper rotation of crops and a crop of 
It is an easy matter to make a crop of 


managed clover field. 

All fields not in cultivation ought to be set in 
clover. In this county we usually sow clover 
in February or March. If sown when the frost 
leaves the earth in spring, when the surface is 


| full of crevices, the soil will gather into these 
| crevices, 


and the germ and tender roots will be 
protected from the frost, which often destroys 
clover in the sprout. The seed sown on frozen 
ground becomes imbedded in the soil as the 
ground thaws, and this covering of earth isa 
great protection to the young plant. 

Some persons sow clover-seed later, in May on 
the wheat, or rye, or barley fields, and harrow 


| the ground,—which, it is claimed, improves and 


increases the crop of grain, and secures a crop of 


| clover. 


Dry weather during and after harvest fre- 


The 


might save the 
crop. 
Some of our farmers have succeeded in getting 


| a fair crop of clover by seeding it about the 25th 


of July on a field of rye. Ryesown then makes 
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fine fall and spring rang and will make an 
immense amount of forage for stock if cut and 
fed. the following spring. 


Leibig says “that in a soil where there is no | 


sulphuric acid, clover will not grow.” Ground 
plaster is the cheapest and most reliable mode 
of applying sulphuric acid to the soil. But 
many of our farmers use little or no plaster. Thig 
is one reason why clover fails so often. 

Our farmers do not prize clover as it ought to 
be prized ; enough clover is not sown ; when sown 
it is not properly managed ; it is grazed too much. 

The value of clover, as a renovator, is in pro- 
portion to the growth of the stalk and the 
growth of the root. If the young clover is 
tramped by stock, or grazed off, the development 
of the plant is hindered. If grazed too closely, 


clover, instead of renovating the soil, may prove | 


to be an exhauster. 

Clover is a biennial plant; it attains its fullest 
growth the second June after sowing—is better 
then than it is in the third or fourth, or any 
subsequent year. 


The shade of the clover, or any other shade, | 


reatly increases the productive power of the 
d; the full-grown roots contribute probabl 
even more largely to the renovation of the soil. 
It is estimated that in a well-set clover field there 
are three tons of clover roots tothe acre. Early 


and close grazing may and will prevent the | 


growth both of the stalk and the root. 

The application of a bushel of plaster, a 
bushel of salt, a bushel of ashes, and one hun- 
dred pounds of ground bone to the acre, broad- 
cast, before sowing wheat, or rye, or oats, would 
increase the grain crop, and secure a crop of 
clover. A larger quantity of ashes and bones 
would pay better. 

The Stock Journal estimates the value of 
timothy to clover hay as eleven is to eighteen, 
for the formation of fat. 

From one to five bushels of clover-seed is 
made to the acre. Peter Newcomer, a neighbor, 
made last year one hundred and fifty bushels of 
clover-seed on a farm of one hundred and fifty 
acres. 

There are two varieties of clover. The 
larger, sapling variety, ripens about the 10th 
July, and, therefore, may be mixed with timothy 
for hay. The smaller variety ripens about the 
middle of June, when it ought to be made into 
hay, after which, if not pastured, seed can be 
made. To make seed of the large clover it must 
not be grazed after the first of June. It is 
claimed that the large variety is the better fer- 
tilizer, because the stalk is longer, the root is 
longer; and the pasture is more valuable, be- 
cause the second crop does not salivate horses. 
The second is the seed-producing crop of the 
smaller variety. 

If every acre of cleared land in Maryland were 
set in clover, and not grazed until the first crop 
of the second year was matured, the crops of 
wheat, of corn, of rye, of potatoes, and of to- 
bacco, would soon be doubled. The increase in 
the clover hay, and clover seed, in addition to 
the increase of the other crops, would pay our 
farmers well. Clover is the cheapest, the most 
reliable of all fertilizers, and yet you may ride 
from farm to farm in some sections of our State 





| and not see as much clover in ten miles as you 
ought to see in one. Our farmers “have eyes, 
| but they see not” the value of clover. 

Maryland is a clover State; it ought to make 
clover-seed for export, yet our farmers send thou- 
sands of dollars every year out of the State to 
buy clover-seed. 

One hundred pounds of pure ground bones cost.....$1. 


One gallon of clover-seed cost 
| A bushel of plaster, one of salt, one of ashes, cost... 


$3.52 

From $3.50 to $4 will secure a crop of clover 

| on any soil I ever saw in our State, and yet our 

fields have no clover, and are too poor to produce 
paying crops. 

n 1845 the English Parliament made a loan 
| to her farmers of $50,000,000 to enable them to 
tile-drain their farms, which was renewed in 
| 1855. The English crop has been doubled in 
| forty years, and the proper use of clover would 

more than double the crop in our State, in less 
time, and make the poorest of fields “to bloom 
| and blossom as the rose.” 

If the money spent in our State for commer- 
cial fertilizers were judiciously invested in 
| clover, the Western people in a few years would 
| be coming to Maryland to buy and to cultivate 
} our kind and generous soil. 

In Maryland the man who owns an acre of 
land worth $300 pays taxes on its full value, 
| although he may owe halfits value. In England 
| the rich people pay the taxes. The price of 
| clover-seed is from $5 to $12 per bushel. 

Very respectfully, Taomas MAppox. 
| Washington Co., Md., January 14, 1878. 


> 





[Forthe American Farmer.] 


On the Culture of Tobacco—No. I. 


Plant-Beds 


Moisture, heat and fertilityare the three neces- 
sary pre-requisites to a vigorous and early growth 
of tobacco plants. The fly is the only unman- 
agable difficulty in the way of success,—resisting, 
as they sometimes do, every remedy used to 
destroy them. It is therefore best to avoid them 
if we can. This, I think, can be done by loca- 
ting beds in the forest. In proof of security 
from the fly in this way, I will here state that no 
plant-bed last year, within my observation or 
knowledge, located in the forest and distant as 
far as seventy-five to one hundred yards from 
the border, suffered any material damage from 
the ravages of the fly; whilst all beds in the 
open fields and on the borders of the woods 
were not ruined or injured, still the injury was 
confined to such. The fact that we cannot de- 
cide in advance which of the beds thus located 
will be attacked by the fly, nor to what extent 
they may be injured by them, is another reason 
why we should keep to the woods, pine thickets 
and branches, so as to have some kind of forest 
or bughes as a barrier to the fly. 

I think the original forest is the best in which 
to locate beds. 

In thus locating them, rich alluvial bottoms, 
where the soil will retain moisture during the 
dry, and not sob in wet weather, and well cov- 
ered with leaves, should be selected, so as to 
avoid the necessity fur, and also the labor and 
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expense of burning, which is now known to be 
unnecessary except to destroy grass-seed. 
Southern or warm places should be selected if 
combining the foregoing qualities. Soil with 
capacity to retain moisture during dry weather 
is sometimes found on hill-sides and depressions 
on the hill-tops, and wherever found is adapted 
to plants, whether very fertile or not, because 
it can easily be made rich by the applica- 
tion of fertilizers and stable manure. Previous 
to the year 1876 I had generally located my beds 
in the woods, and sowed them without burning, 
and they always escaped the fly, and never 
failed to produce an abundance of plants in 
time; but they were not always large enough to 
set by the 25th of May, the growth being 
sometimes retarded for want of moisture—a 
fault arising from not locating them right. In 
1876 I selected a very warm place on the border 
of the woods, and running parallel with a run- 
ning branch to supply water if needed, and 
sowed the bed in January, hoping to raise plants 
earlier. 

The first sowing were up the 1st of March, 
and were all soon killed by a hard freeze; my 
second by a flood, and my last were destroyed 
by the fly. The consequence was that I was 
able to get only plants enough in time to raise 
one-third of mf usual crop of tobacco. Had 
my experience then have been what it now is, I 
could and would have saved this loss. I have 
gone back to the woods, and there I will remain, 
unless, perchance, I get some unexpected addi- 
tional light on the subject. In preparing beds 
all of the leaves should first be removed, leaving 
the soil clean, which should be dug up with the 
grubbing-hoe to the depth of two or three 
inches; the roots and grubs should then be 
removed from the surface, when the ferlilizer 
should be applied at the rate of one to two 
thousand Ibs. per acre, depending on the natural 
richness of the soil, and well hoed in, and the 
surface thoroughly pulverized by rake and hoe. 
The bed should be prepared when the soil is in 
proper order—that is, not too wet. The beds 
may be prepared at any time from December to 
the middle or last of February following, though 
it is best to sow them by the middle of Febru- 
ary so as to secure all the chances for an early 
growth. When sowed the beds should be coy- 
ered deep with smooth brush. After sowing the 
bed prepared in the manner above stated, and 
before covering with brush, it is important to 
apply stable manure to the surface, first thor- 
oughly refining the manure and distributing by 
hand from baskets a light covering. Where 
planters have no suitable places in the woods, 
and are forced toe resort to localities in the open 
fields and on branches infested with grass-seed, 
making it necessary to burn the beds, I would 
suggest the same method of preparation and the 
same application of fertilizers and stable ma- 
nure, and covering with brush. I think two 
tablespoonfuls of seed to the one hundred square 
yards is about the right quantity for the first 
sowing, and one and a half for the last sowing— 
the last to be made some time between the 15th 
of March and the 10th of April. 


The shade trees around woods beds should 
always be cut, so as toadmit fully the raysof the 





sun upon the bed to accelerate the growth and 
toughen the plants. 

All plant-beds should be ditched and trenched 
around, so as to effectually prevent sobbing and 
flooding. 

With proper attention given to picking and 
watering the beds prepared as above stated, I 
think all planters would be successful in raising 
an abundant supply. 

As will be seen, I have presented no theory 
about fly-killing; I have none to offer. I know 
of no remedy that will destroy them. As far as 
I know, they have successfuly resisted every 
expedient used to destroy them, thriving equally 
well in kerosene oil, soot, guano, and every other 
nauseous remedy used to extirpate them. I 
have been badly whipped by them once, and 
have no disposition to renew the fight. It is 
said by those who have made the trial, that a 
plank fence two feet high, and made flea-proof, 
will keep them out. This is an expensive 
expedient. Better resort to it, however, 
when necessary, than to fail to raise plants. I 
have advised a heavier application of fertilizers 
to the beds than has been usual heretofore. I 
am sure the quantity recommended is not too 
much, as a vigorous growth of plants will 
effectually resist the fly, if not attacked before 
the plants attain the size of ten cent pieces and 
quarters of dollars. J. M. BAKER. 


Louisa County, Va. 


Is it Needed ? 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The recurrence of the sitting of our State 
Legislature, the subject is to be again agitated 
for the passage of a law for the inspection of 
fertilizers of domestic manufacture and impor- 
tation. A few years since we had one for the 
inspection of crude material imported info this 
city ; the advantages derived from it were a0 
questionable for either the importer or manufac- 
turer that it was wisely abolished. At the same 
time other: inspection laws, which to a great 
extent hampered trade, shared the same fate, or 
were greatly modified, so as to give manufacturers, 
dealers or consumers, the advantages of open 
competition. 

The preparation of these chemical manures is 
one of the chief industries of this city ; thousands 
of tons are manufactured here not only for sup- 
plying our own farmers, but are largely shipped 
to the various States in the southern part of our 
Union. It is nota new enterprise in this section ; 
why, then, at this late day should it be placed 
under a sort of police surveillance? Are not the 
reputations of the various brands that have been 
prepared for years a sufficient guarantee of their 
money or manurial values? These brands have 
as much of a standard of quality as textile 
fabrics, flour or chemical products, that are 
well-known articles of commerce, and familiar 
in every household. Would it not be as rational 
for the State of Pennsylvania to enact an in- 
spection law for the especial examination of sul- 

1ate of quinine manufactured by Powers & 
Wei htman ? Such procedure would be supreme- 
ly ridiculous. 
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Why do these spirits of unrest want such a 
law? Is it for the benefit of the farmer? Have 
they so much disinterestedness for the interest 
of the agricultural community that the inspector 
will devote his undivided time and attention to 
the examination of the material they put in the 
soil for the reproduction of crops free of charge ? 
or, is it the fine fat salary they expect to derive 
from the position. “There’s the rub.” A couple 
of thousand dollars or more a year is more 
probably the reason why they are so wondrous 
kind to suffering humanity. 


Are the manufacturers who have hundreds of 
thousands of dollars invested in buildings, ma- 
chinery and material, such arrant knaves that 
they need daily inspection? Is not their respect- 
ability some guarantee for their wares? Is not 
the million and more dollars invested in factories 
and acid works a sufficient assurance of their 
earnestness in the genuineness of their produc- 
tion? 

If inspection had been so terribly needed, the 
agricultural community would long since have 
ceased to use their products, and these vast 
establishments would have gone to decay. The 
granges were formed some years since to protect 
the interest of the farmers. 
been successful, as they still exist. 
of fertilizers they have used are well known to 
them; they have passed through practical in- 
spection by the results they have given in return 
of increased crops,—a far better one than they 
would have at the hands of the inspector, if the 
letter and spirit of the law is no better carried 
out in the one which is now sought to be intro- 
duced to public notice. If I mistake not, no 
gentleman of the proper qualifications ever held 
the office—what a farce it was. 

Who would be benefitted by such a law, and 
who would pay for it? If the inspector receives 
a stated salary, this must come from the people 
by direct taxation; if a per tonnage fee, the 
farmer must pay it. 
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| obsolete law, must be looked upon as rather a 


parasite than a benefactor to two important 
industries—manufacturing and agricultural. 
If legislation is required for the advance ment 


| of the agricultural interests of this State, would 


it not be well, Messrs. Editors, for some step to 
be taken in regard to the establishment of expe- 
rimental stations, under the management of our 
agricultural college, for better investigating the 
character of our soils and the special plant-food 
adapted for the varied character of the soils of 
our State. A dozen or more localities should be 
selected, for within the limits of no State can a 
greater variety of soils be found than in Mary- 


| land. Divided, as it is, by the Chesapeake bay, 


two separate and distinct geological conditions 
are found,—the Eastern shore being of the ma- 
rine tertiary, adapted more particularly to the 
production of specialties, differing from those of 
the Western section; all varieties of soil can 
be found. Those underlaid by fossil marine 
shells, and green sand marls, to the dolomite and 
limestone sections, and the primitive rocks of 


| mountain districts, which have been productive 
| of the alluvial deposits now under cultivation ; 
| the examination of the various soils by experi- 


They seem to have | 
The brands | 


mental planting and fertilizing; close observa- 
tion of underground drainage; to see what fer- 
tilizing constituents are being lost in this way; 


| the meteorological changes and their action upon 


| ductiveness of crops. 


vegetation ; hygrometry, especially as so large 
a body of water as the bay dividing the State, 
and the Potomac as its boundary, with numerous 
estuaries to both, may modify or increase the pro- 
Other States have such 
establishments, and their farmers are reaping the 
benefits by the careful observations made from 


| year to year; for it is only after a series of 
| observations, comparing conditions of tempera- 


ture, quantity of rain-fall and mode of cultiva- 


| tion, that rational conclusions can be arrived at; 


at the same time to determine the actual active 


| constituent that is required to be artificially pre- 


Pass such a law and all responsibility for | 


character and purity of fertilizers could very 
readily pass into irresponsible hands; if the 


manufacturer so chose, a few tons ‘might be | 


inspected which would be said to represent 
thousands when it did not. The farmer would 
be the loser; the manufacturer would show his 


end of it. Now, he has every incentive, induced 
by active competition, to place the very highest 
standard on the market. But few have a proper 
conception of the amount of work required in 
the analyses of these fertilizers when properly 
performed; a dozen chemists could not analyze 
the material in the limited time between the 
manufacture and shipment. For each lot of one 
or many tons, as it goes from the factory, should 
be sampled and analyzed,—or what guarantee 
that it was of proper quality? or else the farmer 
might get a lot not quite as good as that pre- 
pared for inspection. 

The absurdity of the whole affair must be 
seen: those who have the matter in charge have 
not the interest of the farming community at 
heart, so much as the making of a place for 
individual advancement. The person, whoever 
it is, who originated the idea of renewing this 


pared and added to lands to bring them to the 
highest state of productiveness. 
P. B. WInson. 
[We agree entirely with Prof. Wilson as to 
the undesirability and futility of State inspec- 


| tions, and we are glad to have the testimony of 


| 
| 
| 


he a | one of such a distinguished scientific position to 
certificate of inspection and there would be the | 


the advantages to be expected to accrue from an 
agricultural experiment station, especially as we 
were the first to urge the importance of such an 
institution for the promotion of the agricultural 
interests of our State. We must demur, how- 
ever, to his suggestion to place it under the 
charge of the Agricultural College. The past 
history of the college and the hands to which it 
is now committed are no guarantees of that 
thorough, practical and profitable work which 
is expected and required of an establishment 
such as he outlines, and which can only reach 
its highest development for useful service by the 
employment of men not only of acknowledged 
scientific skill and widely-tested experience, but 
also of known probity and disinterested devo- 


tion to the cause of agricultural progress.— 
Eds. A. F.| 
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Our French Letter. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
Sheep manure has been found very efficacious 
when applied to vines recovering from an attack 
of the phylloxera, or when languishing from the 
effects of that scourge. The manure is that pro- 
duced when the sheep are housed and destined 
for the butcher. An observation on the fatten- 
ing of sheep: it is now almost the general cus- 
tom when the animals are placed in their pens 
in October for fattening, to shear them. The 
process enables the sheep to perspire more 
freely, and forces them to eat more,—thus stimu- 
lating the vital functions not only to repair the 
natural wear of the system, but to put up flesh— 
and rapidly, that is to say, precociously. 
Poisoning of Cattle. 

Leaving aside the unsettled question as to the 
effects of “Paris green” on vegetation, M. 
Dewee, a Belgian Vet, describes a singular case 
of poisoning. He was called to prescribe for 
two sick cows and a heifer; the animals had 
the head heavy, resting against the wall, or on 
the trough ; the eyes were restless ; loss of appe- 
tite, no desire for drink; paunch slightly swol- 
len, respiration irregular, excrements rare and 
black. The indisposed animals belonged to a 
group of nine that were at grass; nine others 
were house-fed, and showed no symptoms of 
any ailment. On investigation it was found 
that the meadows had been manured the previous 
winter with horse dung, which had been em- 
loyed in the manufacture of white lead. M. 

ewee was in presence of a case of lead poison- 
ing; iodide of potassium was an efficacious but 
too costly a remedy, so he employed sulphate of 
soda, injections, and vinegar washings mixed 
with treacle. One cow died, but the two other 
animals were cured after a space of four weeks. 
Farmers should be on their guard how they 
employ “chemical wastes.” 

The plan of devoting prizes at agricultural 
shows, to chemical or auxiliary manures, con- 
tinues to be favorably received in Belgium ; the 
manufacturer is bound to display an authorized 
analysis of his products; this, with the minute 
division of the ingredients and the relative 
price at which the preparation is sold, are the 
elements that guide juries in their decision. To 
give the idea a more practical test it is intended 
to employ the competing manures, according to 
class, as in the north of France, in special expe- 
riments, conducted by local agricultural societies. 

Experiment Stations. 

France now counts twenty “agronomical” 
stations, where farmers can have soils, manures, 
-plants, &c., analyzed for a very small fee. There 
are. plots of ground attached to these “field 
laboratories,’ where purely scientific agricultu- 
ral problems are resolved by direct experiment. 
The farm schools are institutions apart, and are 
more and more assuming the valuable role of 
representing the most approved practices spe- 
cially adapted to the husbandry of their region. 
There is a total of 147 “agronomical” stations 
in Europe. 

Agricultural Education. 

There are evidently new ideasat work respect- 

ing agricultural education on the Continent. 
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There are persons who wish to simplify it, others 
to give it a more practical character, and some 
who desire to render it more attractive. The 
purely agricultural schools are professional insti- 
tutions; the public is not occupied with these, 
but with the primary educational establishments, 
where the rudiments of agriculture are taught. 
The conductors of the national schools complain 
that too much is expected from them ; if they be 
not Admirabie Crichtons they are expected to be 
jacks of all trades. The village school-master 
has first of ali to make his pupils citizens, then 
to imbue them with a taste for rural pursuits, 
and, above all, to combat that growing evil—the 
disinclination of farmers’ sons to follow their 
fathers’ profession. In France much success has 
followed the plan of only requiring the village 
teacher to read and expound familiarly the sim- 
plest notions of agricultural science,—leaving to 
special schools their specialties. The most suc- 
cessful teacher is recompensed by the State, by a 
gratuity, augmented often by a donation from a 
local farming suciety. Often he becomes the 
recipient for testing varieties of seeds and ma- 
nures, and is frequently presented with improved 
breeds of barn-door fowls, pigeons and rabbits. 
It is by attention to these simple sources of 
wealth that France is so marvellously rich in 
the aggregate. Girls are also to be taught the 
elements of those sides of farming which par- 
ticularly and naturally fall to their lot—the 
management of the dairy, keeping accounts, the 
yrinciples of hygiene and house-keeping. In 
Jenmark there is a special school where girls 
are instructed in all the duties of dairy manage- 
ment and accounts; the fee is 35f. per month, 
and a diploma for a pupil is tantamount to a 
fortune. However, a century and a half ago, 
Frederick the Great founded a similar institution 
at Hoenigshort. The girls were required to 
study for two years, and on obtaining their 
diploma were presented with a purse containing 
100 thalers. What is most required in agricul- 
tural education is to systematise its methods— 
to only demand from its machinery what it can 
give; to utili.c rather existing means than to 
create new resources, but, above all, not to force 
superior practices where more humble agencies 
are capable of in time attaining the same ends. 
Sugar in Plants. 

M. Jodin, after a series of analysis, has arrived 
at the conclusion that of all the parts of the 
plant the leaves contain the least sugar; this 
does not contradict the opinion, but it is in the 
leaves that the sugar is elaborated, and, once 
formed, goes to be accumulated in other portions 
of the plant. M. Macagua, of Gadinara, Italy, 
states that the leaves of vines contain much 
saccharine maiter and cream of tartar which 
pass into the fruit: hence, it would seem, that 
the custom of pinching off some of the leaves is 
objectionable. The same gentleman covered two 
vines with a white and black awning. The vines 
uncovered not only produced more fruit, but 
were 33 per cent. richer in sugar—hence the 
value of light in the development of the grapes. 

Items. 

To prevent poultry from flying, &c., it is a 
common practice to simply cut the feathers of a 
wing ; but these, unfortunately, grow again. A 
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plan much adopted here is to cut the extremit 
of the pinion or tip bone, about half an inch 
from the articulation. This maims the wing for 
life ; the operation ought to be performed when 
the bird is four or five months old, and in spring 
or autumn. The wound quickly heals. 

In Germany sacks are admirably preserved by 
steeping them in a solution of tannin for twenty- 
four hours and instantly drying them. 2 tbs. of 
tan is allowed to steep in 12 quarts of boiling 
water for one hour, then filtered. 

The prospects of the sugar harvest which 
opened so well promise to close almost disas- 
trously. The fact is, there is more sugar from 
all parts than consumers. The mild weather 
has spoiled the beet, and manufacturers com- 
plain the roots are deteriorated from nitrate ma- 
nures. It does not pay to distil roots that are 
unprofitable for sugar making. F. C. 

"arid, December 13. 


Pa ever wae 
Making a Living. 


“What isa living?” “Enough, and some for 
giving.” The average American citizen is about 
a good liver, though it might be heterodoxical at 
the first blush. Youth is usually buoyant and 
hopeful, and after his scholastic period is past is 
for enjoying society and the pleasures of life. 
He sees things here and there gay and festive, 
and ever and anon builds airy castles and 


“dreams of stars, garters and diadems;” hears of | 


one and another having made fortunes, and 
resolves to do so too. In looking around to 
choose a vocation, before making a definite 
choice, to a city he must go, to try his fortune, 
and finds scores there on the lookout, and more 
applicants than places. On his return thinks of 
running a farm. His means are not quite suffi- 
cient to pay for everything needed, but hypothe- 
cates a loan. Thinking he could farm as well as 
others, if not better, he begins experimenting 
variously. His want of skill and untoward sea- 
sons break in on his plans and he goes out at 
the little end of the horn, proclaiming that farm- 
ing is not the thing it is cracked up to be, and 
his property goes into the hands of a receiver. 
In the meantime another starts with the same 
means, but on another principle: he hires with 
a good farmer and puts his money at interest. 
In a few years he has learned the business and 
made wages, and his money worked for him. 
When he commenced he had the means and 
experience. Experience is a good teacher and 
industry usually thrives; with them success is 
inevitable. Work will secure a living, not only 
in farming but in everything else. The reason 
some men are more successful than others in 
business is, greater mental capacity. They can 
plan better and use their means to greater 
advantage. While one makes and saves, another 
squanders. To make a living should be the first 
consideration. In trying to do it, and to become 
independent, there is necessity for economy in 
its broadest sense. Fortunes seldom come at 
once, but by degrees. If many fail, all need not. 
None should ever be satisfied with less than a 
living. The foundation of independence is effort, 
and the bread a man earns is sweet. His situa- 
tion is immeasurably above the loafer. Every 


one is willing to assist him who makes a living. 
|The world is wide enough for every one to 
|flourish in. Some places are so crowded that 
work cannot be obtained for all. Perhaps some 
| ten or twenty miles off labor isin demand. All 
| know more or less labor is required everywhere 
|in the old States or the new. 
A lazy fellow is characterized by the saying of 
| the fellow: “Looking for work and praying at 
the same time not to find it.” A living—silver 
| and gold—are come-at-able from six to ten inches 
below the surface of the earth. Go about it the 
|right way and it is sure to be had. “Trust in 
the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in 
the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
Rustic. 


Merino Sheep as Fertilizers. 





Editors American Farmer: 


| After reading the article on page 3 of your 
January issue, where a bere Sym! Count 
Farmer states that nearly one-half a million dol- 
lars went from one county alone for fertilizers, 
I thought that process will most likely enrich 
| the manufacturers, yet none of your farmers will 
| likely get rich by it. A small partof that amount 
will start a flock of good Merinos on each farm, 
by the large quantity of straw that they will work 
|into one of the best of fertilizers, besides more 
| than paying their nie They will enrich your 
land free of cost ; and, more than that, they give 
|a large profit on all they consume. They ferti- 
| lize and make rich your barren waste places. 

I know that some of your farmers—Dr. Dow- 
| ney and others,—have made the trial, and I hear 
|good reports from them. A visit to Western 
| Pennsylvania among the Merino sheep farmers, 
/and you can soon solve the problem; for these 
| farms. and their surroundings plainly show the 

result. J. 8. Gog. 

Brownsville, Pa. 





The Northern Neck of Virginia. 


Editors American Farmer : 


The American Farmer not only holds its own, 
but improves as it grows older. Say to “A 
Montgomery Farmer” to let us hear from him 
again; his communication in the Jan. number 
is worth to each subscriber more than is paid for 
your invaluable paper. 
| Well, Messrs. Editors, I expect you will be 
put to it to find where Farnham Church, Rich- 
mond county, Va., is. John Randolph said it 
was “the outside row.” For fear you may be 
put to some trouble to locate it, will say it is 
between the Rappahannock and Potomac rivers. 
A more delightful country cannot be found in 
Virginia or the United States. Climate and soil 
are all that can be desired. Our average crop of 
wheat last season was fifteen bushels to the acre. 
My friend, T. Pierce, of Lancaster county, aver- 
aged thirty-four bushels from the seed of sixty 
bushels. Fish and oysters in abundance, wild 
fowls, and fruits in their season, land improving 
rapidly. If the seasons are favorable for grass, 
next spring there will be more hay saved than 
there was in ten years before the war. Farmers 
are buying the best stock that can be had. 
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Only one place in the county where the punch 
bell rings to any extent, and that by the r 
negro. Hope he will soon see the error of his 
way. 

In conclusion will say, come and see our 
country; will try and make your visit pleasant 
to you. Your friend, R. H. L. 

farnham, Richmond Co., Va. 

[Thanks. We have visited our correspond- 
ent’s county, and know by experience something 
of its advantages.— Hd. ] 


Peanut Culture. 





[A subscriber of the American Farmer in 
Prince George’s county, Maryland, who contem- 
plates changing his system of cropping, in con- 
sequence of the unremunerative price of tobacco, 
having applied to us for information on the cul- 
ture of peanuts, we turned to our Nansemond 
correspondent, than whom no one can be better 
informed or more experienced, and he has kindly 
sent us the accompanying valuable and detailed 
paper, which we are confident will be read with 
gratification by our inquirer and others inter- 
ested.— Has. A. F.} 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


At your request, and for the benefit of those 
parties who have addressed you on the subject 
of substituting this crop in part for that of 
tobacco, I will, as briefly as possible, give you 


our method of planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting. 
General Remarks. 

There is perhaps no crop that we grow more 
uncertain in the yield, in quality and quantity 
per acre, than the peanut. Noone can predicate 
with certainty that this or that land will produce 
prime or fancy peanuts without the expersmentum 
crucis, and at the outset I should advise an 
experimental acre or so before planting largely. 
As your readers will soon perceive, the expenses 
of cultivation and the time, from planting to mar- 
keting the crop, are both much less than that of 

y at the same time, while tobacco culture 
improves land, that of peanuts isa terrible robber, 
unless a proper rotation is pursued. 

Soils. 

The market value of the crop depends very 
much on the color and character of the soil on 
which it is grown. Light gray sandy soils, often 
so barren as not to yield corn enough to pay the 


_ expenses of cultivation, have frequently pro- 


duced with us fine crops of peanuts, when 
properly fertilized. Rich, dark-colored lands are 
apt to produce fine plants, an abundance of pea- 
nut hay, and a large crop of “pops”—hulls with- 
out kernels. 

Frequently we find clayey spots in the field 
which yield good hard nuts, not white and bright, 
but of a pink tinge. In general, land that has 
grown corn or some hoed crop the preceding 
year is selected,—since this, of all crops, is one 
that requires clean culture while the plants are 
young ; and the labor of cultivating this crop on 





lands infested with nut or wire grass will con- 
sume all the profits. A light gray soil that has 
grown tobacco the past year, well limed or marled, 
ought to yield fifty to seventy bushels per acre 
without other manure. 


Preparation of Land. 


The best results for peanuts are often obtained 
by plowing in a crop of field peas the preceding 
year, and marling or liming the surface. The pre- 
paration of the rows is very much like that for 
tobacco on rich land. The most common prac- 
tice is to lay off rows three feet six inches, then 
bed to the furrow and harrow smooth the broad, 
flat ridge. Some run a circular-toothed wheel 
down the centre of this ridge by hand, (the wood 
teeth oneand a half inches long, eighteen inches 
apart,) into depression made by which in the soil 
one to two shelled peanuts are dropped, and 
with a pat of the foot the planting is done. 

Most of us use a boat-shaped implement, home- 
made, attached to the plow beam, which opens a 
strait shallow furrow made by the keel of the 
boat, which has wings of wood to keep it at 
proper depth, and, at the same time, crushes any 
little clods. Following this come the droppers, 
planting one, often two, kernels as near as possi- 
ble every fifteen to eighteen inches; around log, 
eight feet long, with shafts, is drawn by a mule 
across two rows at the same time, and covers the 
seed smooth and compacts the soil over them. 


PEANUT FURROW OPENER. 

The boat is made of hard wood, white oak or hickory, 
5 by 7 inches, and 30 inches long. A standard from the 
beam, about sixteen inches long, is firmly fixed Into a 
mortised hole in the **boat,” a cross-section of which is 
given in the cut to show its keel. 

By starting the hand some hours ahead to open 
the furrows, four following to drop the seed each 
to his row, and the mule and log to cover, six to 
eight acres are planted in a day. It is good 
practice to shell the nuts at any leisure time 
before planting; and to prevent mice, ants and 
foxes from stealing the seed we drop a little coal- 
tar on the seed in a box, stir well until they are 
lightly coated, and then use dry ashes or plaster 
to keep them from sticking to the hands or each 
other. 

Fertilizers for the Crop. 


Lands to grow peanuts well should contain 
lime in some form, and it is generally admitted 
that it is essential to the success of the crop. In 
this town there are two lime kilns, which, in 
connection with the oyster business, run all the 
winter months, and supply immense quantities 
of shell lime to peanut growers. This is used 
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either broadcast on the land, or most commonly 
composted with wood-mould and placed in the 
drill. Guano and the phosphates are frequently 
used, and many of our people prefer our native 
rich red marl to the shell liine. 

Three parts unleached ashes, mixed with one 
of bone meal some months before using and kept 
moist with soapsuds by the washer-woman, have 

iven me the best results of any, bought fertilizer. 
We have seen excellent results from top-dressing 


| a hatchet at both ends. 


the plants on the ridge, applying a mixture of | 


super-phosphate of lime, three parts to one of 
Guanape guano, in front of the hoe hands at the 
second working. Should the super-phosphate be 
acid, as it often is, it is most prudent to mix it 


foliage. 
Time to Plant. 

This plant belongs to the pea family, but is 
very tender and will not germinate in a cold soil ; 
my impression is from 70 to 80° Fahrenheit is its 
germinating temperature; and when planted, if 
it don’t sprout and come up speedily, the germ dies. 
After corn-planting is long over here, about the 
first week in May, in propitious weather, we 
plant, sooner or later,—the weather being our 
guide. From the last week in April to last week 
in May we are planting and replanting. Under 
favorable circumstances, in ten to twelve days 
the peanuts are seen vreaking the ground, coming 
up like snap beans or peas, with the lobes on the 
side and tiny leaflets between. 

Cultivation. 

Just as soon as we can see the plants from one 
énd of the row to the other, the plows and hoes 
are started,—the hoe hands follow the small one- 
horse turn plow, which sides off the plants closely, 
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Harvesting. 

When you cut tobacco for fear of frost is the 
time to harvest peanuts. Prepare about 50 stakes 
to each acre, (we use pine saplings about 2 inches 
in diameter, and seven feet long,) sharpened with 
These are placed conve- 
niently at the ends of the rows. Of late years 
we no longer dig up the nuts with pronged hoes, 
but have a peanut digger, a point about 14 inches 
long at a right angle with and easily attached to 
our one or two-horse plows. Commonly on 
most soils one horse draws the implement which 


| runs twice to each row on either side, if the crop 


It 


is very rank in growth; otherwise once only. 


| cuts the tap root, burrows under the plants and 
with an equal bulk of rich woods-mould before | 
applying, else you will see injury done to the | 


| shake it free from soil and drop it again. 





leaving a narrow slice for the hoes to scrape | 


lean; replanters follow the hoes and reseed the | .”. ; : 
. r | injured by mildew to pick them off and house 


missing hills. In about a week after this the 
crop is again plowed with the same plow, throw- 
ing back the earth, and the hoes pull up the loose 
earth around and under the limbs of the plant, 
carefully removing every particle of grass from 
the crown or centre of the plants. 

The next working is done with the shovel or 
cotton plow, throwing the earth to the plants and 
clearing the balks, hoe hands following as usual 
and very rapidly running over the crop, if pre- 
viously well-worked. We will suppose now the 
stand of plants is good; the 10th June has ar- 
rived, too late to replant any missing hills. Navy 
beans may now replace all missing hills, about 
three seeds in each hill. The pea plant in full 
blossom and sending its runners into the ground, 
and some buttons or commencing nuts are seen, 
it is time to lay by the crop. 

We want a broad flat ridge with very slight de- 
pression in the centre of the balks. This plant 
delights in an abundance of water, and the 
practical farmer will use that plow or horse hoe, 
er cultivator, which will give loose fresh earth 
around and under the plants and remove all grass. 
This is the last working ; on good land the plants 
will soon cover the whole soil and form a solid 
mass of deep green foliage. 

As usual the hoe hands follow the plow and 
dress the land nicely, carefully pulling up the 
loose soil around the centre of the plant, spread- 
ing out the limbs or vines on the soft soil. 


leaves them loosened from the soil and in posi- 
tion just as they grew. Hands with pronged 
hoes or pitchforks follow; take up each plant, 
With a 
large crop to harvest, we have other hands plant- 
ing the stakes, three in a row about three feet 
apart, and three fence-rails by the side of these 
stakes, elevated by little mounds of earth at 
each end under the rails, to form @ platform 
raised above the soil on which we stack or shock the 
vines. While these are arranging the stakes and 
rails others are gathering the plants in a circle 
around the stakes. If rain threatens, all hands go 
to work and place the plants around the stakes, 
each plant singly, spread out peas downward, 
roots next the stake, and so continue until the 
stake is full, as the foliage soon shrinks; no 
danger need be apprehended from close packing 
after the stakes are full to top. Cap them with 
straw or grass. If the peanuts are good these 
stakes ought to hold one bushel of prime nuts. 

These stacks, or shocks as we call them, remain 
sometimes in the field a month or more; but itis 
most prudent and saves many bushels from being 


the vines as soon as the peas are well cured,—say 


| in two to three weeks; much depending on dry, 


| windy weather. 





There have been sundry pea- 
nut-picking machines invented ; one I have seen, 
driven by a 10-horse power engine, which did its 
work well, cleaning and bagging 300 bushels a 
day, but its cost ($1,000) has prevented its gen- 
eral introduction. Mr. Underwood, of Isle of 
Wight County, Va., has invented and patented 
a machine, of which three have been constructed 
to run by band or the ordinary two-horse rail- 
way power. It is a success, we think, and its 
cost will not exceed one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Women and children in parties at present 
go through the country picking off by hand in 
the field at 12 ets. per bushel. 

The estimate recently made of 200 bushels 
picked off by Mr. Underwood's machine with 
two horses and four hands, was about 6 cents 
per bushel. 

Profits of the Crep. 


It is well known that the profits of any farm 
crop depend on its yield per acre and expenses 
of production. 

he writer has made ninety bushels per acre 
and sold the major part of the crop at $3 per 
bushel. The next year, on eighteen acres of simi- 
lar land, a fine crop of hay was made and the yield 
was not twenty bushels per acre of inferior nuts, 
owing to the season. 
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The cost of cultivation will vary with manv 


circumstances which the farmer will readily | 


understand; and my impression, based on ten 
years experience, is, that it costs me rarely less 
than 75 cts. per bushel to grow the crop ready 
for market. Often the crop averages fifty bush- 
els per acre with only home-made fertilizers. 


The present price is from $1.30 to $1.50 for | 


prime and fancy bright nuts. Those desiring to 
test the crop should be careful in the selection 
of the seed; the nuts may appear bright and 
kernels perfect, but if they have been tested in 
the shock they will not come up. 
the seed by placing a given number in moist 
earth and sprouting them in a warm place. In 
conclusion I may state that it will give me 
pleasure to respond through your journal to any 


points not fully treated in this hasty sketch of | 


G. W. 


re) 
ad. 


the subject. BRIGGS. 


Nansemond Go., Va., Jan. 13, 


“he 
Conditions of Success in Soil Cul- 
tivation. 
The editor of the Southern Cultivator 
enumerates these in the following order: 
HUMUS ESSENTIAL. 

With most cultivated crops, the first requisite 
for successful growth isa good supply of vege- 
table matter in the soil. Whatever be its func- 
tion—whether mechanically improving the tex- 
ture of the soil, or increasing its power of absorb- 
ing gases and moisture, or furnishing solvents of 
unavailable compounds, or directly supplying 
food to growing plants, or whatever it may be— 
experience amply demonstrates its paramount 
importance. No rotation of crops should be 
adopted, therefore, which does not keep the soil 
filled with humus. This should never be lost 
sight of; and more especially is the warning 
needed, because the preponderance of hoed and 
ploughed crops in our husbandry, and our long 
hot summers, both tend to consume and reduce 
the vegetable matter in our soils far more rapidly 
than in cooler latitudes. A cotton crop holds an 
unenviable pre-eminence in this respect ; the fre- 
quent ploughings late in the season, when chem- 
ical changes proceed most actively, gives free 
access of air to the soil and hastens greatly the 
decomposition of vegetable matter. Asa conse- 


quence, more bare fields, with soil destitute of | 


humus, are to be seen in the cotton States than 
elsewhere. Make it then the first and most con- 
trolling feature of your plans, to arrange crops 
with reference to this point—introducing small 
grain, or grass, or rest, prominently in your rota- 
tion. 


a deep layer of soil loose and finely comminuted, 


that the roots of plants may ramify and extend | 


without obstruction. All recognize the import- 


ance of this; but some think they have secured | 


it by ploughing two or three inches deep, and 
some suppose they have ploughed a foot deep, 
when if a /evel is struck, and the furrow properly 
measured, four inches would be the maximum. 
Five inches should be the minimum ; the maxi- 
mum we are not prepared to give. 


We often test | 


| matter 
| eventually make a soil of wniform character to 


| inexpensive plan, 
| strain on the team to run the share only one or 


thus | 


DEEP PULVERIZATION AND MIXING OF THE SOIL. | that respect. 


The next most important condition is, to have | 


Gardeners | 





generally stir the soil one foot in depth, some- 


times two or more. Their experience shows that 
plants are benefitted by such deep breakings; 


| the farmer admitting this, asks will it pay him? 


That will depend on circumstances. If he pro- 


| poses to pursue the intensive system, and will 
| arrange to incorporate 


vegetable matter and ma- 
nure as deep as he breaks the land, we have no 
hesitation in saying it will pay to go at least a 
foot deep; but, if he is dealing with a thin soil, 


| anda heavy sub-soil destitute of vegetable matter, 


it is very doubtful. The best plan is to use the 
turn-plough, running it one or two inches deeper 
every year, and have a heavy coat of vegetable 
to turn under every time. - This will 


the full depth it is broken—one through which 
the fertilizing elements are thoroughly mixed 
and readily found by the roots without a long 
and weakening search. This is also the most 
requiring little additional 


two inches deeper in the unbroken sub-soil each 
year. 
MANURING. 

It is hardly necessary to pause on this head.— 
Two points, however, not fully appreciated, we 
beg to press upon the reader's attention. The 
first is, that high manuring, in conjunction with 
a deeply broken soil filled with humus, is the 
great antidote to drought and other adverse 
climatic influences. With these present, a total 
failure of crops never occurs; a moderately good 
crop will always be made. These, therefore, 
may be regarded as the farmer’s insurance com- 
pany. 

The other point is, that instead of expending 
labor in hauling leaves to dilute stable manure, 
it is far more economical to make the “leaves” 
grow on the land, either by a judicious rotation 
of crops or by rest. All the straw should go 
back to the land, of course, and that can be done 
as cheaply by littering the stalls with it as in any 
other way. Not only straw, however, but corn 
and cotton stalks should all be ploughed under, 
instead of being allowed to rot on the surface, as 
they usually are,—returning to the soil scarcely 
anything but their mineral ingredients, which 
cannot become gaseous and pass off into the air. 
Corn stalks should be cut into short pieces that 
can be covered with the plough. A drag will 
bring into proper condition all of the cotton 
stalks but the main stems, and these should be 
broken up in frosty weather and made ready for 
the plough. Farmers generally act as if nothing 
but stubble or weeds could give vegetable matter 
to the soil—whilst, in fact, a good rowth of 
corn or cotton falls very little behind them in 
The difference is, that in our care- 
less mode of farming, the former get incor- 
porated with the soil, the latter do not. 


FARM ECONOMY. 


The last condition of success to which atten- 
tion is at present directed, is, a proper adjust- 
ment of the points: What to raise; what to 
sell; what to buy; in other words, the princi- 

les of “Political Economy” as applied to the 
arm, judiciously followed. 

Now, one of the first and most fundamental 
maxims of political economy is, that a country 
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that imports more than it exports has the balance 
of trade against it, and continually becomes 
poorer. Reverse the facts and it gets richer— 
the ercess of imports comes back in the shape of 
coin and is invested. The same general princi- 
ple applies to the farm: if the farmer buys more 
than he sells, he is getting poorer; if the same, 
he makes nothing and loses interest on invest- 
ment; if he buys Jess than he sells, he is making 
money. 


-e- 


China and Chester White Swine. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Sometime since I promised to give you weight 
of my spring pigs when butchered. They came 
about middle of March, and it was my intention 
killing them with my other hogs the first week 
in Decembe:, but the very low price of pork 
(wishing to send them to market) induced me to 
hold on, hoping prices would improve after the 
holidays: so I continued to feed until 10th of 
this month, when, despairing of higher prices 
and finding they had improved very little if any 
in the past month, we killed. I had seven which 
weighed from 284 to 377 Ibs.—the four largest 
averaging 336 Tbs. apiece. They are a cross 
between China and Chester white; very fat 
since two weeks old. My neighbors, many of 
them, thought they must die through the sum- 
mer, though I never had the Teast trouble with 
them save one, which would would get flat upon 
his back sometimes, with feet straight in air, and 
we would have to get in pen and turn him over. 

We have had the same breed of hogs on the 
farm for a number of years, and though ac- 
knowledged by all who saw them to be very 
fine, yet at fifteen and eighteen months if we 
reached 200 Tbs. we thought it something extra. 


Finding of late if we would farm successfully 
we must increase the yield per acre, so also 
thought there might be an improvement in 
stock and feeding same; so I was induced to 
take two pigs from a spring litter 1875; put 
them in a small pen with a board floor by the 
side of the dairy, and give them what I con- 
sidered proper attention. They ate the slops 
from the kitchen, mixed sometimes with a little 
mill feed; this alone until August when we 
would give them soft corn, boiled pumpkins, &e. 
They received their rations very regularly by 
myself. 

‘The result was they were a curiosity to every 
one that saw them. Sold them to butchers at 
7 months and 2 days old for $40.20—weights 
198 and 204 tbs. The following year I was so 
much pleased with my experiment I took five 
and subjected them to same treatment, doing my 
best to surpass the preceding year. I killed 
when 8 months and 10 days old—weight from 
240 to 275 Ibs. sold at 74 cts. This also paid 


ver well. 

he past year had seven with above result, 
and though the wa went beyond anything 
in my experience, the hag, Be price of pork 
makes it about a “drawn battle ;” I can’t find 
much “balance on hand.” We read of very 
many heavy weights in the rural journals 
throughout the State this fall. Can any one 
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produce a shoat less than ten months old that. 
can move the steelyards at 377 Ibs? — 
Reapestnly soar 
: wD. S. CHOATE. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Jan. 16, 1878. 





The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 


Seasonable Hints, 


It is to be supposed those interested in poultry 
breeding have already decided what birds the 
intend to retain for breeding this season. If 
not already done, it should be attended to at 
once. Select your finest formed pullets, and 
“keep over” a few of your choicest last year hens. 
In selecting the male bird, be sure that you 
secure the dest you have; and in choosing, look 
for a bright clear eye, light springing step, upright 
carriage, and one with a voice that (when crow- 
ing) is sharp, clear, ringing and distinct. You 
may imagine, there is very little difference in the 
crowing of cocks; but if you will listen atten- 
tively, you will be convinced there is a great dif- 
ference. If you are breeding only common 
fowls, by careful selection even these may be 
considerably improved; and by introducing a 
thoroughbred cock bird of some of the pure 
breeds, the results in the increased size of the’ 
chicks and number of eggs will be gratifying 
even the first season, but a great deal more so 
the next. To every eight or ten hens a good 
cockerel, and with the same number of pullets a 
good cock bird should be placed. Some farmers 
may not be well posted on “chicken terms,” so 
we will here mention that cockerel means a male 
bird under one year old. Better and more hardy 
chicks Will be secured by mating the breeding 
birds as above directed. Do not be in a hurry 
to set your hens, unless you have a most favor- 
able location ; your early chicks will “make haste 
slowly” in growing, and those hatched in April 
and May will have caught up, by the time Octo- 
ber has rolled around, in size with your early 
birds. With your very early broods you have 
the unusual extra care, two to three months 
extra feeding, and the later broods after all 
bring as good prices. Of course this applies to 
those only who have not the necessary facilities 
for successfully — and rearing early broods; 
for it must be remembered that those who have 
the proper places can, and do, make it profitable. 
Do not, in setting in cold, windy weather, be too 
anxious and give your hens too many eggs; 
better success will be the result if you give but 
nine instead of thirteen early in the season.— 
Endeayor to set two or more hens at the same 
time, and when the chicks are hatched give one 
hen two or more broods. The other hens can 
then be turned out, and will soon again com- 
mence laying. After the hens have been setting 
about a week, go at night with the lantern, sit it 
upon a box, or something of the kind in front 
of you, then take each egg in your hand, in such 
a manner that the first finger and the thumb en- 
circles the egg, then hold your hand close to the 
light, holding the other hand under the one which 
has the egg; this will obscure the light so that it 
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will only shine through the egg; this will enable 
you to tell directly whether the egg has com- 
menced to incubate or not. If it has you will 
observe a dark semi-circle plainly, but if the egg 
is sterile you will find it perfectly clear, like a 
fresh-laid egg. A little practice will soon enable 
you to tell much sooner than a week. I always 
examine after being set three days those under 
hens, while eggs in my incubator I can tell in 
forty-eight hours. By doing this you are enabled 
to remove those that would not hatch ; and if you 
choose, if there should be a number of hens, and 
you found enough to take out, replace them with 
another lot of fresh eggs, by giving those from 
one hen to the others that had some removed 
until that sitting was thus distributed —then the 
hen could commence again. I always mark on 


each egg with ink the date they are put under 
the hens; marking with a pencil will not answer, 
as it is obliterated before the “eggs are due.” 


The Chinese Goose, 





This goose is also known as the “Hong-Kong,” 
and (on account of the dark protuberance at the 
base of the bill) also called the “Knobbed Goose.” 
This variety is widely distributed, even into 
China, Asia and Africa. Wright says: “It has 
been already stated, upon the authority of Mr. 
Blyth, that the common domestic goose of India 
is a hybrid between this goose and the Grey-lag, 
and it is very remarkable that these hybrids 
appear perfectly prolific, and perpetuate the cross 
with a little care; not, as is usual with crosses, 
reverting to either of the parent races.” In size 
it is considerably larger than the common , 
It is very easily domesticated, and in hardiness 
is not excelled by any variety. It is acknow- 
ledged as the best laying variety of geese there is 
known, generally laying thirty eggs before 
desiring to set, and often will lay three litters of 
about this number each in a season. In mark- 
ings of plumage they vary somewhat, the pre- 
vailing colors | an ashy grey on the back 
and upper parts, and towards the abdomen blend- 
ing to a lead and white color, the neck a grayish 
yellow extending well down the breast, and a 
very dark brown stripe extending from the head 
down the back of the neck to the bird’s back ; 
this stripe is one of the characteristic features, 
and all pure-bred birds will show it. Legs and 
bill should be orange in color. 
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Dairy Management, 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Circumstances, rather than inclination, induced 
me some years ago to add dairying as a branch 
of my business, and as I have had since then the 
usual successes and failures that attend a begin- 
ner, perhaps an enumeration of them may be of 
benefit to some of your readers, who are situated 
as I was then, with plenty of will but very little 
experience. 

commenced by buying cows, the best I could 
obtain without paying fancy prices. An indiffer- 
ent lot I now consider them, but was well satis- 
fied with them at the time, as they compared 
favorably with those kept by most of my neigh- 
bors. 

I stabled them at night in winter, but gave 
them the yard by day. Near feeding time the 
yard was in a commotion ” the stronger cows 
chasing the weaker ones. | tried dividing them 
into smaller yards, putting the weaker ones by 
themselves, with much the same result,—as each 
yard soon had its own master, which was as 
unrelenting as any of the others had been. 

As a last resort I tried stabling all the time, 
except when turned to water, and then giving 
them the range of a field, being confined from 
21 to 23 hours (according to weather) of each 
day. From this course I have obtained the best 
results. All my cattle are quiet and contented, 
anu each one gets the feed apportioned to her, 
and their health is excellent. 

Stanchions I find an economy, both in room 
and in preventing waste of food; but unless 
young, cows should become gradually accus- 
tomed to them before being confined to them for 
this length of time. 

When I balanced my accounts at the end of 
the first year, I found to the credit of my cows 
150 pounds of butter each, barely paying ex- 
yenses. The worst cows were sold, and others 

ught to fill their places; yield this year 180 
pounds. I then tried the Jerseys, commencing 
with grades; by this means and the addition of 
a few thoroughbreds, (for dairying has no poetry 
unless it be in fine stock) I raised my average in 
1876 to 257 pounds per cow and in 1877 to 245 
pounds,—one-fourth of my cows being only two 
years old. 

So much for the Jerseys; and from what I 
have seen of them I do not think a pound of 
butter for each day in the year too high an aim 
for a careful breeder. 

In the fall of 1875 (dairying having by this 
time become a pepe I purchased a fodder- 
cutter. This I find one of ny best investments ; 
for, beside making my corn-fodder last twice as 
long, the time consumed in cutting it is fully 
saved in feeding and the handling of the manure. 
I do not find that it pays to cut hay. 

It will be objected by some that this system of 
feeding involves a great deal of labor, which I 
admit; but it is labor that pays, and we would 
do well to shirk only such labor that does not 
foe pe the manure made under this system 

ing fine and ready for immediate application 
is worth twice as much per load as that which is 
leached in the yard till it becomes fine enough 
to spread, besides gaining a season by applying 
as made. The last will pay for the extra labor. 
Montgomery Oo., Md. 8. 
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The Hog Interest of the United States. 





Breeding Berkshires in Maryland. 





The vast proportions which the hog crop of 
this country has of late years attained, make it 
a matter of interest, not only to the people at 
large, but more especially to the farming popu- 
lation, who, being its producers, have, more than 
any other class,a personal interest therein. Both 
the large grazier of the West, who raises his hun- 
dreds, and the smaller farmers of the States 
further East, who fatten from five to fifty every 
year, whether for sale or home consumption, are, 
toa greater or less degree, affected by the rise 
and fall of the market value of this great staple 
By the Agricultural Report of the United States 
for the year ending June 30th, 1875, the latest we 
have at hand, it appears that the value of live 
hogs exported in that year amounted to $739,215, 
a decrease, however, of more than one-half from 
that of the year previous. The value of bacon 
and hams exported was $28,611,930, as against 
$33,383,908 in 1874. The value of pickled pork 
exported amounted to $5,671,495, and that of 
lard to $22,900,486; making a grand total of 
$57,923,126, a sum, which, though large in itself, 
is far surpassed by the value of the hog product 
consumed in the country. 

The truth of this latter statement, though we 
have not the figures to support it, will be readily 
appreciated when we call to mind how exten- 
sively in its various forms it enters into the daily 
diet of the vast mass of the population of the 
United States, and that this population amounts 
in round numbers to upwards of forty-three mil- 
lions. The value of the above stated exports of 
the pork product will more fully appear by 


comparing it with that of other articles of export 
given in the same report. For this purpose we 
will take only the most important ones. For 
instance, it equalled very nearly one-third of the 
value of the unmanufactured cotton exported, 
which by a long distance heads the list of exports 
of the country. It exceeds that of wheat flour, 
by upwards of thirty-four millions of dollars. 
hat of wheat ex it by less than two mil- 
lions; while it is more than thirty-three millions 
larger in amount than the value of corn exported. 
It was the above, that at this time, more particu- 
larly, called our attention to this subject, and 
induced us to lay the matter, somewhat at length, 
before our readers; hoping that those who have 
already seen the importance of it may be encour- 
aged in their efforts for advancement, and that 
those who have not heretofore been interested in 
the matter may give it their careful attention, and 
may be benefited thereby. We would remind 
them that these large results were attained by the 
contributions of a vast number of individual 





the advantage or disadvantage of the integral 

would produce a vast change in the gross 
result attained; and that while the latter depends, 
in a measure, on their individual exertions, their 
pecuniary advancement will be perceptibly influ- 
enced by the extent to which they make use of 
improved stock of all kinds, and more careful 
methods of feeding. Laying aside the value of 
the hog crop as astandard supply of food for the 
great mass of the population, which we justly 
esteem its greatest value, its importance as a 
means of cheap transportation to market of the 
vast corn crop of the country should not be 
underrated. It has been justly said that Cincin- 
nati owes its growth and importance to its ability 
to send to market 20 bushels of corn in a three 
bushel barrel; referring to the large and pros- 
perous pork-packing interest of that city. The 
same principle holds good, no matter what the 
location of the producer. Of course, it applies 
more forcibly to those who are furthest from mar- 
ket, but the sooner our farmers adopt the plan 
of feeding their crops on their farms, the better. 
When a crop can be driven to market, or carried 
there in a concentrated form, the saving in cost of 
transportation is obvious, and “a penny saved is 
a penny gained.” Verbuwm sat. In order to 
accomplish this, with the best results, care in the 
selection of the proper breeds of hogs is abso- 
lutely necessary. The “land pike,” so extensively 
raised a few years ago, specimens of which, we 
are sorry to say, still disgrace the pens of many 
otherwise progressive farmers, is entirely unfitted 
for this purpose. What is required, is a hog of 
early maturity, easily fattened for market, at any 
age, so that the farmer may be able to select the 
most favorable time for selling. These qualities, 
together with a proper lightness of bone, a mini- 
mum amount of offal parts, and the capacity to 
produce the largest number of pounds of flesh 
from any given quantity of food, are what we 
consider necessary characteristics of the first-class 
animal. 

In addition to all these, it must possess the 
power of reproducing these qualities in its 
descendants ; for, without this, there can be no 
hope of permanent improvement. In order to 
obtain it we must make use of a breed in which, 
by careful breeding and judicious selection, it 
has long been established. If we do not, we are 
as apt to reproduce the bad as the good qualities 
of the immediate ancestors of our breeding 
stock, though they themselves may, individually, 
be superior animals. Of such breeds there are 
several in existence, each good in its line, but we 
have reason to believe the Berkshire stands 
among them pre-eminent for uniting in itself, in 
the greatest degree, all the desirable qualities, 
in connection with the power of transmitting 
them with almost absolute certainty, not only in 
breeding thoroughbreds, but also in at least the 
first-cross in grade animals. By taking advan- 
tage of this latter power, farmers of limited 
means, but progressive ideas, may, by the pur- 
chase of a boar alone, rapidly grade up their 
inferior stock ; and at a small outlay obtain all 
the really good qualities of the superior breed. 
A case in point lately came under our observa- 
tion in the produce of an imported Berkshire 
boar and a fine Poland-Chinasow. The sow had 


producers; that any cause operating either to ' a fine litter of eight pigs, four being boars and 
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four sows,—all good animals. In every case 
the boar pigs had the form and appearance of 
the boar—their sire—and the sow pigs resembled 
their dam. The boars were finer pigs in ever 
way than the sows, and much more growthy. 
like result was shown in the crossing of the 
same boar and a fine Chester-White sow. In 
further exemplification of what we have said 
aboveconcerning the good qualities of the Berk- 
shires, as we believe precept is best shown by 
example, we will refer briefly to some animals of 
the excellent herd of Mr. pe M. Fulford, of 
Bel-Air, Md., an engraving of which constitutes 
the frontispiece of this number. “We speak 
that we do know and testify that we have seen,” 
when we say they are each and all correct like- 
nesses Of the animals they represent. They were 
drawn from life by Mr. Cecil Palmer, an artist of 
ability, who has made animal portraiture a 
specialty, and whose skill and execution is second 
only to his conscientious portrayal of his sub- 
jects. The three ladies Plymouth, occupying 
the centre of the group, won a first prize (as pen 
of three sows) at the Centennial show, having 
been selected by their importer and exhibitor as 
his best three sows under one year old, and the 
result justified the selection. During the past 
season Lady Plymouth ist won first prize at 
Belair, Md., and at the Maryland State Fair as 
best sow under two years. She took also second 
prize at the Virginia State Fair two weeks after- 
wards, when just six days over two years old, 
yielding first prize to Queen of Linden. A more 
perfect piece of hog flesh we consider it difficult 
to find; for the correctness of our judgment we 
refer our readers to her picture, simply adding 
that there are many fine points that can be seen 
in the animal by changing its position, but can- 
not be expressed in a picture. Belle of Harford 
won first prize in her class at Belair, and at both 
the Maryland and Virginia State Fairs, being 
shown under one year old, proving herself of the 
highesttype of Berkshire excellence, and gaining 
much credit for her breeder,—Mr. Fulford,—in 
spite of the fact that when quite young he would 
not ship her to customers, on account of her 
backwardness in growth,—a fault which she 
afterwards fully atoned for. 

Other pigs of the same litter with her were 
prize winners at the Georgia State Fair the same 
year. Such pigs are a credit to any breeder. 
Of Queen of Linden, in addition to a notice of 
her winnings, we would say that she is a sow of 
wonderful Fength and substance, possessing the 
good points in an eminent degree of great depth 
and breadth, and having a remarkably fine back 
and ham; and while evidently possessing a 
robust constitution, at the same time shows no 
superabundance of bone or offal. In proof of 
her meriting the above description she was, for 
two years in succession, first prize sow at Belair, 
where, by the way, is held one of the largest and 
most successful county shows in this or any other 
State. She was first in her class of the Mary- 
land and Virginia State Fairs, 1877; was dam 
and grand dam of winners at the same places, 
and at the Georgia and Alabama State Fairs the 
same season; thus proving herself an animal of 
the highest merit, for she is remarkable for not 
only her own good qualities, but also for her 
power of handing them down to her progeny. 
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Of the boars used in the herd, though there are 
other good ones, we will confine our remarks to 
the two appearing in the engraving. Smythe- 
to-Wit, sired by Smithereen, is a noble specimen 
of his race. His speaking likeness, we think, 
says more in his favor than could any words 
of ours; for, while they could express only our 
individual opinion and judgment, the picture 
shows his “very counterpart,” leaving each to 
judge for himself as though he had the animal 
before him. Before coming into the possession 
of his present owner, this boar was used with 
great success on the best sows of the Linden 
Grove herd, and has proved his excellence as a 
stock-getter by producing, among others, a pen 
of the finest pigs we ever saw. hey won the 
first prize at the Virginia State Fair. Though 
still young, as a stock getter he is considered not 
to have his superior. 

Compton, the one in the plate yet unnoticed, has 
avery fine dished face,—a good quality which he 
almost invariably stamps upon his pigs. Though 
of very large size he is of very early maturity. 
Standing as in the picture he measures 5 feet 2 
inches | Bom where the ears join the body to 
where the tail meets it, measuring the same 
around the body back of the fore legs when only 
in fair condition, and yet having no bulge at the 
shoulder, but carrying his breadth clear back 
through the hams, in perfectly parallel lines. 
He was a prize-winner at the above-mentioned 

laces, sire of winners at the same, and at the 

eorgia and Alabama State Fairs. By a careful 
inspection of the engraving the reader will see 
that, for these animals, we have claimed nothing 
but what they are fully entitled to, and that 
they have those good qualities we have attribu- 
ted to the Berkshires as a breed, and which 
must be possessed by any ans and 
economically-feeding porker. That we may not 
be thought to be unduly prejudiced in favor of 
this | we quote the remarks of our cotem- 
porary, the Southern Planter and Farmer, a 

riodical printed in Richmond, Va. (We quote 
rom their issue of December last.) After speak- 
ing of Mr. Fulford’s Berkshires as “one of the 
principal attractions” of their late State Fair, 
it says “ Mr. Fulford’s herd, composed largely of 
animals of his own breeding, was chiefly to be 
noted for the very high quality of all the indi- 
vidual animals composing it, which is something 
seldom seen in so large an exhibit. Short dished 
faces and fine ears were shown in every case, 
while the more important points were developed 
to perfection. We were especially attracted by 
a pen of very choice three-months old pigs, 
sired by his noted imported boar Smythe-to- 
Wit: they were said by many persons who have 
the means of knowing to have been the best 
pen of a | pigs ever exhibited on our fair 
grounds.” We are glad to know that Mr. F. is 
reaping a substantial and well-merited recogni- 
tion of his enterprise. 

Hearing him speak of having three-month pigs 
weighing as much as 101 tbs., and of pigs be- 
tween 4 and 5 months gaining 22 tbs. in 13 days, 
we were induced to ask him what was the 
manner of feeding and at what time of the year 
this was done. He told us that it was during 
parts of December and January last,—probably 
the most unfavorable time of the;year. He was 
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free to say, though he knew he could exceed the 
above growth, he did not consider this could 
always be attained,—as in order to so they must 
be attended to properly. No carelessness or 
neglect was admissible; but it required only 
such care and attention as any judicious farmer 
should apply to everything he undertakes. He 
used no means not fully at the command of the 
smallest and poorest farmer in the country, and 
the poorer he was the more important it was 
that he should give them such care; for by it 
his profit would be secured. 

He further added, I do not advise the littering 
of pigs so late in the fall further North than 
this, unless the very best shelter can be pro- 
vided for them. If dropped sooner, they get a 
good start before cold weather, and then all is 
plain sailing. The first requisite for raising 
good pigs is to have good, strong, vigorous 
breeding stock, which gives us a good founda- 
tion to build upon; if that is wanting, care and 
attention will be bestowed in vain. The impor- 
tant point after this is to keep the pigs growing 
from the start; and this can generally be done 
for several weeks if the sow is a good milker, 
without any further assistance. But, as it re- 
quires some discrimination to notice the exact 
time at which they begin to need something 
more than she can furnish, the best plan is to 
begin to feed them as soon as we can get them 
to learn to take anything. Have a corner 
boarded off in the breeding-pen, placing therein 
a small. low trough, frequently supplied with 
warmed sweet milk; a little care will soon get 
one or two of the pigs to tasting it, and the 
others soon follow their example. Then by 
keeping the trough always sweet and clean, and 
supplied with milk regularly and often, they 
will grow rapidly. In a short time sour milk, 
with the addition of scalded meal and whole 
corn, can be fed to them. Care should be exer- 
cised at all times that neither the pigs or their 
dam be overfed, and that at no time should there 
be too sudden changes of food. These will give 
rise to scours in the little pigs, which, if it does 
not kill them, will at least greatly retard their 
= As good a feed for young pigs, imme- 
diately after they are large enough to eat some- 
thing else with their milk, is scalded meal re- 
duced with milk to the consistency of a thin 
gruel. Care should be taken to have the meal 
always well scalded and the gruel of a regular 
thickness. If there is a scarcity of milk and 
not enough to give all a taste, first feed gruel 
without the milk, and after they have eaten as 
much of that as they will, give a little more 
gruel with milk in it. If necessary the use of 
the milk may be rey dispensed with. If 
the diet of the little pig is important, the selec- 
tion of the one who is to give it to them is even 
more important. Most farmers think any good- 
sized boy is # fit hand to feed pigs; while our 
experience is that not one boy in a thousand and 
scarcely one man in a hun can be entirely 
relied upon to do it properly, even after he has 
received the necessary instructions. It requires 
a nice discrimination to know just how much 


feed (granting it has been properly prepared) it | 


is best to put into the trough unless he takes 
interest enough in them; has sufficient good 
judgment to use it and to enable him to watch 


their appetite properly and to regulate his feed- 
ing thereby; he is as likely to over as to under- 
feed them. Without regularity in quantity, 
quality and time of feeding, there can be but little 
real success attained. These requirements are 
| at the very groundwork of it, and good shelter 
and cleanliness are their best assistants. All 
these are at the command of the smallest farmer, 
and without them it is impossible that the largest 
stock-raiser should be successful. The latter 
| may have more appliances by which to reach 
the desired end with less trouble to himself; but 
reach it he must and by the use of substantially 
| the same road, too. 

In advocating the use of the Berkshires and 
| other superior varieties of thoroughbred ani- 
| mals, be it distinctly understood we do not 

advise the purchase of improved stock by an 

of the slipshod, old-fogy farmers, who are still 
wedded to the beauties and surpassing good (?) 
qualities of the time-honored “land-pike,” down 
whose throat might disappear the contents of a 
modest-sized corn-crib and yet leave his wonder- 
ing owner at a loss to perceive any very decided 
improvement in his condition. Such men are 
doomed to failure in everything they undertake. 
The reason is obvious. But we do advise— 
nay, even urge the purchase of all kinds of im- 
proved stock upon “live” farmers, men of pro- 
gressive ideas, whe are not willing to stand still 
where their fathers stood; but are desirous of 
obtaining advancement in their profession. 
Why should the man who would deride the idea 
of reaping his wheat with a sickle, (though that 
instrument was used and considered ercellent by 
his grandfather,) when he has offered him a 
reaping machine drawn by horses, by which one 
man can cut in a day as much as many could 
with the sickle, why, we say, should that man 
persist, as we frequently see him doing, in using 
stock which, with “half an eye,” he should be 
able to see are bringing him no return, when 
first-class animals of improved breeds and well- 
established excellence are to be obtained at a cost 
so small compared with the profits to be derived 
therefrom ? | 

animals should command a higher price than the 
ordinary scrub stock. The care, attention, time, 
patience and good judgment necessary to pro- 
duce them demands, and should and does receive 
its proper recompense ; and he who thinks that 
such animals are worth but little more and should 
be sold at about the same price per pound as the 
scrub, (and we are sorry to say there are many 
such,) is sadly behind the times. But the advan- 
| tages to be derived from improved stock need 
not be enjoyed by the tee | alone. Where 
farmers think themselves unable to purchase 
first-class animals (and we advise the purchase 
of none other,) we would suggest to them the 
propriety of procuring one or more, jointly 
with their neighbors. For instance, a thorough- 
bred boar might be used by quite a number, and 
be made to pay and more than pay the cost of his 
purchase money by one season’s service. We 
| recommend their purchase from well-known and 
| reliable breeders, whose standard of excellence 
is high. Not all that pass by the nameare good, 
| and it is only by sending to reliable parties who 
| have a reputation at stake that we can feel sure 
‘of getting a first-class article. 








t is true, and it is proper, that such . 
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Gunpowder Agricultural Club. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The following is an extract from the proceed- 
ings of the Gunpowder Agricultural Club, at 
their meeting held January 12th, at the residence 
of A. C. Scott: 

In reference to the funds which the Agricultu- 
ral College draws from the State Treasury, Jno. 
D. Matthews had ascertained that the comptrol- 
ler bases his authority for disbursing this mone 
on the charter of the college, which he regards 
in the nature of a contract. (g.) Has the Legis- 
lature been in the habit of including this item 
in the list of appropriations? (a.) Yes; and in 

ranting the charter the right of altering, amend- 
— abolishing was reserved. 

he subject of the hay scales having been 
introduced, a general discussion concerning 
their origin and management took place. Com- 
plaint was made that the charges for weighing 
even at one cent are too high and must yield a 
revenue to the State, but that this is not par- 
ticularized in the Governor’s report to the Legis- 
lature. The weigher, it was thought, is allowed 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the receipts as 
salary. 

As the county grange is moving in this mat- 
ter likewise, on motion a committee consisting 
of Samuel M. Price, D. Gorsuch and John D. 
Matthews was appointed to confer with the 
grange and draft a law, in response to a request 
to this effect from a delegate in the House, em- 
bracing the wishes of the farmers. 

Questions. 

Half hour. D. Gorsuch asked S. M. Price 
what is the best way to break down corn-stalks ? 
(a.) when the weather is severe by hoes or horse- 
power—for the latter using a pole 16 to 22 feet 
in length and perfectly straight ; sometimes its 
performance is all that could be desired. D. G. 
has used the pole, but it is not satisfactory. 
Recently, at a meeting of the Junior Club, he 
asked this question, when a member stated he 
had been using a slab with success. This device 
he thought must be effectual—it struck him 
favorably. 

8. M. P. spoke of another good plan that is 
practiced in Harford Co., viz: shoe a piece of 
scantling with a worn-out tire and use as the 
pole is used; this makes one edge nearly sharp. 

The roller was mentioned, but had been used 
“= little and was considered slow. 

. McL. Hardisty stated that a neighbor of his 
uses a worn-out railroad bar, which leaves no- 
thing to be desired. (g.) Doesn’t it cut up the 
grain? (a.) Not when the ground is frozen; 
the bar crushes the stalk stumps down, not 
jumping them as the pole does. D. 5S. said the 
slab met his views; he has no doubt it does 
good work. 

Fall.and Winter Plowing. 

Addressing Jno. D. M. and referring to his 
advocacy of spring plowing, D. G. asked him 
how he secured the mellowing and breaking 
down of the soil usually considered so neces- 
sary? Frost has been looked upon as needful 
for this purpose. (a.) He can get that mellow- 
ing better by breaking up in the spring than in 
the fall. During the winter the ground becomes 


hard and compact, so much so that it cannot be 
otten in proper order and grows up in grass 
ides ; it keeps cleaner in spring plowing. In 
reference to the question he asked at the last 
meeting about the difference in liability to wash 
between spring and fall plowing, he thinks he 
was right in his opinion that spring washes less, 
which pressure of time did not permit him to 
| explain. He bases this opinion on the palpable 
availability of the sod roots for holding the soil 
together. Moreover, from being exposed to the 
elements the bare soil must part with some of 
its manurial properties. D. G.—There is no loss 
so far as the sod is concerned ; at the next plow- 
ing that comes up again asa mould. His atten- 
tion was called to it recently in plowing stalk 
ground. Clay brought up in the spring would 
harden, but brought up in the fall would mellow 
from the action of the frost. Jno. D. M.—lIf the 
gentleman wants clay he is doing right; he does 
not. D.G.—When we plow we are constantly 
bringing up new soil. Jno. D. M.-He would bring 
it up in small quantities. D.G.—One cannot 
avoid bringing it up, neither can one regulate 
the quantity well. Plows will run too deep or 
too-shallow. Jno. D. M.—If clay comes up in 
excessive quantities he would know no other 
way to counteract its effects than to top-dress. 
D. G.—There is no occasion for fali-plowed 
ground becoming compact if it is properly 
plowed ; the furrow should be edged at an angle 
of 45°. This affords a space between the fur- 
rows through which the water drains and in 
which the fertilizing properties brought down 
by snow are taken up by the soil and retained. 
As stated before, the sod returns at the next 
tyes Loge perfect and then again as mould. 
t has been said here in the club and elsewhere 
that the sod of fall plowing is exhausted of its 
plant food before corn reaches making-time, but 
he is of a different opinion. The case just 
mentioned of sod brought up by the plows con- 
vinces him to the contrary. That sod was not 
in a condition of decay sufficiently advanced to 
justify one in gee that its plant food 
had been available. (g.) What was the kind of 
soil? (a.) Clay. Jno. D. M.—I thought so. 
(q.) Had the sod been turned flat? (a.) No; but 
the spot in question was on a hill-side. B. McL. 
Hardisty.—That accounts for it. Jno. D. M.— 
The soil was compact, and the air and light 
could not get to it; has noticed the same thing 
under similar conditions on his own land. D. 
G.—He thinks the result would be the same on 
any of his soil. S. M. Price—In many soils it 
is a great advantage to have the action of the 
frosts. He is satisfied corn starts off sooner on 
fall than on spring plowing; had proof of this 
in a case where a potato patch lay in amid sod. 
There is more dampness on fall plowing, it 
absorbs nearly all the water that falls: hence 
the advantage of plowing stalk ground for oats 
in the fall; it also prevents washing. Jno. D. 
M.—With him advantages preponderate on the 
side of spring plowing. The only advantage he 
has heretofore heard claimed for fall plowing is 
that it puts spring work abead. He thinks it 
doubles it afterwards. D. G.—With him grass 
has no chance to get up. Jos. Bosley suggested 
it is better to turn the furrow in such a way 
that it covers the largest portion of the ground; 
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the furrows will get flatter and closer. Jno. D. 
M.—He is an advocate of shade, and opposes the 
exposure of the soil either in winter or summer. 
Jos. B.—Opinion is much divided on this sub- 
ject; much depends on the kind of soil. 

In view of the d often done to corn fod- 
der by fall storms, notably this year, and its con- 
sequent loss in nutriment, D. G. asked whether 
it would not be better to plant fodder corn? 
Opinions conflict as to whether it should be 
thick or thin sown. He has planted it 12 grains 
to the foot in rows 36 inches wide, but it would 
fall down. To prevent his fodder blackening 
he hauls it in the same day it is broken down. 
This is expensive and laborious. Since he has 
been thinking on the matter he has seen an arti- 
cle in American Agri rist from the pen of 
Jos. Harris, treating fodder corn pro and con. 
According to Harris, one variety has as much 
nutriment as good hay. He gives some stran, 
information concerning its capacity for absor 
ing moisture, viz: 51-5 tons housed in November 
weighed 8} tons in February. He favors culti- 
vating an early small sort, rich in nutriment, and 
curing and housing early. 

Here the half hour expired. The order of the 
occasion called for reading by the third class. 


Readings. 


Samuel M. Price read an article from the 
Country Gentleman entitled “Farming as a Busi- 
ness.” It advocates the application of more 
brains in the place of so much brute force, and 
admonishes farmers to acquire an understanding 
of their business and then attend to it. These 
are the chief elements ot success, combined with 
exact accounts of the cost of raising and mar- 
keting crops, of all other farm expenses, and 
with spending all leisure moments in making 
“improvements on the farm.” 

r. P. thought the article so good that it 
needed no comment. If there was anything in 
it to which sufficient prominence is not given it 
is learning to handle mechanical tools, for the 
purpose of being able to repair broken or de- 
fective tools and implements. A farmer ought 
to be able to tack a shoe on. Boys on a farm 
should be taught the use of tools. He learned 
it, and many times he would be at leisure other- 
wise. A farmer should accustom himself to tack- 
ing up boards that get loose and making other 
needed repairs. 

Jos. Bosley—Our boys won’t do it. 8. M. 
P.—They must be enco ; we must go 
ahead and set the example. 

Jno. D. M.—Witbout brains no man can be a 
successful farmer any more than he can be a 
successful merchant without them. 

D. G.—It is a hard matter to get boys to learn 
the use of tools unless they have a natural fond- 
ness for it; he had, but very little opportunity 
was presented to satisfy it. No doubt had he 
had a chance to do so as a boy he would have 
kept in practice. However, subsequently he 
found his time too valuable to spend in the shop. 
8. M. P.—Easy to give up shop work under such 
circumstances. If put at shop jobs, boys will 
learn. There was a time when he thought it 
took a skilled man to drive a jack , but he 


plane 
has learned differently. A little knowlege of the 











use of tools often saves much valuable time, 
simply in going to the shop and back. 

N. R. Miles.—A t inducement for boys to 
learn to handle tools is to keep them for their 
use; he does. When a wet day comes his boys 
go into the shop to work. He never stops 
them. If they break a tool he says nothin 
about it. His father did not keep tools ; it wou 
have been to his advantage had he done so. He 
has since learned their use, and finds this know- 
ledge a great saving. There is many a job one 
can do while hunting for a man ta do it. 

Jos. Bosley read an article from American 
Agriculturist, headed “Beginning Poor,” which 
inculcates the practice of rigid economy where 
persons start in life with limited means, and set- 
ting forth how small an inventory may embrace 
ay reasonable requirements of a “loving 
pa haa 

Next read was an article from the Country 
Gentleman on “Ammoniacal Manures.” It starts 
out with the bold proposition that every dollar 
spent by the farmer for ammonia or organic 
matter containing it to be applied to the land 
artificially, is a useless expenditure. The writer 
contends that there is no other source for ammo- 
nia than the air we breathe and the water we 
drink; that “the supply comes through the 
—_ rains, soothing dews, instead of every 
stink ng rotten thing the fertilizing man can get 
hold of.” 

B. McL. Hardisty thought farmers themselves 
are to blame for the presence of the “stinking 
stuff” in fertilizers. They have judged of their 
value by the quantity of stench they emit. 

In everything treated with acid the ammonia 
is fixed. Farmers should put down stinking 
fertilizers. One source of ammonia is the pre- 

| blood from Chicago—this article emits no 
smell, yet it is almost pure ammonia. 

The committee appointed to report what 
action should be taken regarding the aspersions 
cast on the intelligence of the club by the unwar- 
ranted assumptions of L. H. McGinnis in the 
December number of the American Farmer, con- 
sidered it a compromise of the club’s self-respect. 
to step aside into the arena of public controversy 
to resent imputations founded upon the most 
a nferences. The publication of its 
deliberations is but an incident, by no means the 
cause of its organization. Hence, public effu- 
sions of the character in question should be 
ignored by the club in its official capacity. 

Baltimore Co., January 23, 1878. T. @. 


[We think the Club have misinterpreted what 
was said by Capt. McGinnis. We are sure we 
can vouch for him that it was remote from his 
intention to convey any impression unfavorable 
to the enlightenment or intelligence of its mem- 
bers.— Hds. A. F] ; 

°@o —-—-—_-_- --— 

SaLE or JeRsEys.—Mr. E. P. P. Fowler, the 
well-known importer of Jersey Cattle, sold last 
month at auction, in Philadelphia, an imported 
lot of 11 females and 3 bulls. The average price 
was $393; the aggregate $5,500. 
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Work for the Month—February,. 








Nothing is more important as we advance 
toward spring than to forward its appropriate 
work, by doing now whatever may be well done 
and gotten rid of. The mild character of the 
winter so far has favored the despatch of much 
work, usually deferred till later. It will not be 
amiss to refer back to what was said last month, 
and for us to repeat that to have the operations 
of the coming year well planned is a long step 
towards properly carrying them out. 


Sowing Clover Seed.—Mapny of our best 
farmers sow this month on the snow, which melt- 
ing carries the seed down into the crevices and 
fissures in the earth below. An aoe of 
this plan is the regularity secured in the distri- 
bution of the sent If not sown in this way, it 
is preferable to wait until the frost is out of the 

und, then sow and harrow in with a light 
arrow, and roll. This harrowing and rolling 
will not only cover the seed, but also improve 
the wheat. And roots torn up by the harrow 
will be pressed back into the earth by the roller, 
and they generally take root again. On most soils, 
when sown alone, 12 tbs. of seed to the acre is 
about the right quantity—though probably more, 
say 16 Ibs., would be better. nerally a bushel 
is made to suffice for six or eight acres. See the 
excellent paper on Clover of Dr. Maddox, on 
another page. . 

Orchard Grass is becoming more and more 
pcergy oq When sown on the same fields with 
cloyer, the usual proportions are a bushel of 
orchard grass to 10 Ibs. of clover seed. It is 
preferable to wait to sow till later” in the season 
when the ground may be barrowed, if both are 
to be used. Then it is better to sow the clover 
first and afterwards the grass seed, halving the 
latter and sowing in two directions; the barrow 
and the roller following, as recommended for 
clover alone. 

When orchard grass is sown by itself thick 

is necessary to avoid the formation of 
stools. Two bushels is not too much for an acre. 
The earliness of this in spring, its ability to 
endure droughts, its nutritious qualities, its heavy 
yield of forage, and its permanence, all unite to 
make it esteemed as one of the most useful of 
our fo plants, as has been amply demon. 
strated in former volumes of the American 


Lucerne, valuable as it is, does not seem to 
grow in favor,—the reason being, as we suppose, 
that to do its best, it deserves what it fails always to 
receive, careful attention and abundant manure. 
To receive the full returns from it that it is able 
to give, it must have rich and clean land devoted 
to it. Weare satisfied, from our own experience, 
that it should be sown in drills and cultivated, 
for when sown broadcast it has a constant, and, 
ordinarily, an unsuccessful struggle against the 
weeds. e believe sowing it in August or Sep- 
tember would be best, and, next to that, as early 
in spring as possible. Some sow with oats, but 
the exposure to the hot suns after the in is 
cut is trying to the plants. From 13 to 15 Ibs. of 
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seed is required to an acre, when sown in drills; 
when broadcasted 20 Ibs. After each cutting, a 
top-dressing of some good fertilizer should be 
given. 

Corn Ground.— When light lands are under- 
laid by subsoils of stiff poe the admix- 
ture of the two qualities, which is practicable of 
gradual accomplishment by running the plow an 
inch deeper, will produce a more loamy soil. 
Winter are does this to best advantage, 
and lands on which it is done, if cross plowed 
shallowly in spring and thoroughly harrowed, 
will show as improvement very quickly in their 
texture as well asin their productive capacity, 
and the more especially if a light application of 
lime is made after the plowing. The report this 
month of the Gunpowder Club will be read with 
interest in this connection. 

Oats.—It is not too soon to begin prepara- 
tions for this crop, one deserving better care 
than it peameey gets. Il] prepared, poor land, 
scantily manured, cannot be expected to make 
heavy crops. 

Tobacco.—On the making of plant beds any- 
thing from us would be superfluous, we think, 
beyond a reference to the paper on that subject 
on another page from Mr. er. Last year’s 
crop should be prepared as rapidly as possible 
for market; that in bulk should be examined so 
that it may not heat and become injured. 

Live Stock.—What was said last month 
opeie with equal force now. Work animals 
should rather increase in strength than fall off 
during the season of comparative leisure ; but to 
do this, they must have good care and ample 
rations. Cows to come in early also require 
extra attention. They should not be kept fat, 
but ought to be given enough substantial feed to 
preserve them in strength and health. Sheep 
need shelters inst storms, and ewes about 
 posrery should be looked after. They should 
1xave a small allowance of grain, and all would 
be benefitted by an addition of roots to their 
feed, especially ewes with lambs. Hogs should 
be regularly fed, and in their pens there should 
be a supply of ashes, lime and flour of sulphur, 
mixed. Sows in pig should not be allowed to 
get too fat. 

Manures and Composts,—Do not neglect 
to collect and save materials for these, as hereto- 
fore so frequently recommended. 

Tools and Implements.—Examine these, 
and repair such as are out of order; and provide 
such as will be needed before the occasion arrives 
to use them. 





GarceT—Is sometimes caused by rheumatism 
contracted by pasturing in swamps and damp 
woods. It may also arise from cows lying in 
cold, wet places. The cure is to foment the 
udder with hot water, rubbing it gently fora 
considerable time several times a day. At the 
same time give the cow a dose of cooling medi- 
cine, such as eight ounces of Epsom salts, and 
after that half an ounce of saltpetre daily until 
the hardness has left the udder. 


t#~A number of valuable and interesting 
communications, crowded out of this number, 








will appear next month. 
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~ Horticulture. 





Norfolk (Va.) Horticultural and 
Pomological Society. 





This society held its annual meeting on the 
12th ultimo, Mr. G. F. B. Leighton in the chair. 
The old officers were unanimously re-elected, as 


follows : 

G. F. B. Leighton, president ; F. W. Lamosey, 
John B. Whitehead and R. L. Page, vice presi- 
dents; J. Richard Lewellen, corresponding sec- 
retary ; J. D. Ghiselin, recording secretary. 


President Leighton delivered his annual 
address, a copy of which he has kindly furnished 
us, and which we give below. 

Gentlemen of the Society: This closes the 
eleventh year of our organization, and during its 
existence has frequently been the only medium 
through which our truckers and transportation 
lines could reach mutual understandings and 
interests. Otber kindred organizations have 
sprung into existence and disappeared. An 
attempt was made to sustain an Agricultural 
Society, but facts have demonstrated that we are 


almost exclusively a Horticultural and Pomologi- | 


cal section, and that an agricultural organization 
in its proper construction was unsuited to our 
wants, hence the failures. 

Our organization covers the wants of all around 
us, whether vegetables, fruits or flowers; but to 
make our influence properly felt we should 
receive that aid extended in other cities. All 
good citizens should enroll their names as mem- 
bers, and contribute their small quota in sustain- 
ing exhibitions of what nature, cultivation and 
art has bestowed upon us. 

Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore point with 
pride to their Horticultural Societies, the latter 
of which is eight years our junior, and yet at its 
September exhibition, with the inclement weather 
known to several of us, the attendance reached 
about twenty thousand—six thousand being 
about the largest attendance at any one time. 
This exhibition was the finest (the Centennial, in 
some respects, excepted) that it has been my 
pleasure to witness. In those cities the rolls of 
membership embrace merchants and citizens 
generally. 

Should our Society be able to enroll two hun- 
dred we could establish a fall and spring exhibi- 
tion that would ultimately bring from the sur- 
roundings a larger attendance than was attracted 
by the late Agricultural Fair, and without the 
heavy expense incurred thereat. 

The Committee on Statistics report a cheerful- 
ness on the part of the agents of the different 
transportation lines to furnish amounts of ship- 
ments of the different vegetables, fruits, &., 
from this (the Atlantic garden,) and, in connec- 
tion would suggest that this society furnish 
blanks for the convenience of said transportation 
companies—for their filling out of reports, week- 
lies or otherwise, as may suit their convenience. 

I desire to cal]l your attention to an outside 
wing of our sphere. It is the denuding of our 


forests. Virginia once abounded in the finest 
forest trees of any belt on the Atlantic coast, and 
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it is deplorable to witness the mania for its 
destruction ; and should not better impressions 
prevail, before fifty years rolling mills for iron 
must take the place of saw mills in the furnish- 
ing of building materials. Much of the fickle- 
ness of our seasons may be traceable to this 
—- in nature’s surface attire. I hope some 
member will volunteer a paper on this important 
subject at our May meeting. 

After the delivery of this address, a committee 
was appointed by the chair to ask Judge Hughes 
to prepare a paper for the May meeting of the 
society on the importance of the preservation of 


our forests. 
-@e- 


Potomac Fruit-Growers, 





JANUARY MEETING. 





On the sample tables were some fine speci- 
mens of York Imperial apples, presented by D. 
O. Munson. This fruit originated in Southern 
Pennsylvania, and is a superior for winter use ; 
is a late keeper, and the famous Wine Sap is 
only third-rate in comparison. The tree does 
| not commence bearing as soon as the Wine Sap. 
| The examination of the fruit led to a brief 
discussion as to the cause and cure of trees 
| bearing alternate years. T'hin out your fruit, and 
| you will then have a crop each year, and that of a 
| superior quality. 
| This being the accustomed meeting for the 
|election of officers, the following-named were 
‘chosen: President, C. Gillingham; Vice-Presi- 
|dents, S. A. H. McKim, Martha D. Lincoln; 
| Treasurer, N. W. Pierson. G. FN. 
Washington, D. C., 1878. 

- -@ 





Maryland Horticultural Society. 


The first of the series of monthly shows will 
| be held on Thursday evening, February 21st, at 
|the Academy of Music, when, weather permit- 
| ting, a fine display isexpected. At the meeting 
| of thesociety the same evening, Mr. Wm. Fraser, 

of Patterson Park, will read a paper on the 
management of amateur greenhouses, and a dis- 
cussion on that subject will probably follow. 

The schedule of premiums for the current 
| year has been prepared, and will probably be 
| ready for delivery before the February meeting. 
| One of its features this year will be the larger 

number and amount of the prizes offered for the 
|encouragement of amateur gardening, plants - 
| grown in windows, &c., by ladies and others. 


Planting Worthless Fruits. 





| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

| Itis believed farmers make serious blunders, 
| in many cases, when setting new orchards, espe- 
| cially apples. They do not know what to plant ; 
|neither does their nurseryman know what to 
}send, although he might willingly send them 
| reliable sorts for their latitude. He is often con- 
| sulted and depended upon, as to varieties, with- 
| out knowing anything of the soil or location in 
| which the trees are to be placed. Of course by 














this means and by defective lists, unsuitable sorts 
are often included in orders, causing disappoint- 
ment. 

Now it is evident serious mistakes are made 
in this way that result in loss—loss of time, 
money, and the use of the soil. The farmer 
should have enquired into the subject before 
making out his list; should have examined the 
orchards in his vicinity at a proper time—noted 
the vigor and bearing qualities of certain trees, 
their growth and condition, and enquired into, 
or tested the various sorts in order to know 
exactly what he should plant. All such good 
advice is frequently unheeded, and he goes 
blindly to work and makes out his order. 

Very good advice of this sort was last year 
given by a Virginia editor in his monthly notice 
of work to be done in February. But, among 
much which was seasonable and proper, he, as 
we think, was unfortunate in his recommenda- 
tions as to treesthat have proved to be unprofita- 
ble. He says, “An apple-tree will take eight 
years after setting out to bear and determine its 
bearing quality and the value of the fruit. 
If, then, we have cut this tree down, as we should 
have done, (italics are ours) and a proper one 
planted in its place, another eight years must 
elapsed before we get any returns worth speaking 
of.” Now just here we believe he is mistaken. 
Instead of eight years he may have good fruit on 
such a tree in four years, provided it is vigorous. 
And how is this to be done? simply and effect- 
ually by 

Top-gratting, 

as is awell known fact. These top-grafted trees, 
when there isa good foundation of healthy roots, 
although they may be barren or otherwise worth- 
less, make good if not the very best and earliest 
bearing standards. Why then cut them down 
and begin anew? thereby losing some four or 
five years or more of growth and bearing. And 
these top-grafted trees will branch off and ina 
very few years make a sufficiently spreading head 
capable of producing large crops. 
rather an unfortunate proceeding for a farmer to 
cut down and grub out the roots of a thrifty 
“eight-year-old,” in order to put in a yearling 
cion, when the first, just as it stood, was capable 
of being easily changed into the best of trees in 
much less time, with little labor and no expense ; 
for it is presumed every farmer does or should 
know how to insert a graft. 

Again our editor says: “In our observation, a 
great number of worthless fruits, particularly 
apples, are planted,” (true) “and among apples 
there are but few kinds that bear wellin Virginia.” 
Will not this be regarded as a calumny (although 
not so intended) on our Virginia climate and soil? 
the acknowledged home of the apple in all its 
lueciousness and variations. It may be true that, 
comparatively speaking, but few kinds bear well 
in all the different soils and situations in Virginia, 
such for example as the Wine Sap, but it is 
undeniably true that as many fine sorts can be 
raised in Virginia as in any other fine apple 
region. 

e thus proceeds: “If we are so unfortunate 
as to plant a tree which is cf little account, then 
‘the axe should be laid to the root, for why cum- 
bereth it the ground.’” We again object, and 
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\say top-graft i. We think—in fact we know 
from experience, and it is well known by all 


orchardists—that young, vigorous trees of - 
ing size, that bear inferior fruit, can be easily 
changed by gratting into the very best sorts. 
We do not wish to see dangerous errors dis- 
\seminated; and the higher the source from 
| which they proceed the greater the mischief pro- 
|duced. We would combat Error with Truth 
junder any circumstances and wherever found, 
although the best of friends should be the pro- 
mulgator. J. Frrz. 
eswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 
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The Grape Disease. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Among the papers in your January number, 
Prof. Brainard’s report on the grape disease will 
be read, Iam sure, with interest by every grape 
grower. Mr. Brainard truly says as to the cause 
of the rot, properly called blight, there seems to 
be as many opinions as there are cultivators, and 
if you have a spare corner | will give you mine, 
when others may follow and offer theirs. 

I lay the foundation of the disease to the great 
atmospheric changes in summe;, hot weather 
with heavy showers, and then a sudden fall in 
the temperature. The disease makes its appear- 
ance only when the hot weather has fairly set in. 
Up to about the middle of June all varieties do 
well, foreign as well as native, which any one can 
see in my vineyard. The grape-vine is one of the 
fastest growing plants which we have, the circu- 
lation of the sap is faster than in most other 
plants, and this circulation increases with the 
heat. Now, if the circulation is brought to its 
highest point on a hot July day, and a rain 
storm suddenly comes up, the temperature fall- 
ing in a few moments, this fast circulation and 
evaporation of the sap is as suddenly stopped to 
some degree, or impeded. Now, plant physiology 
| teaches us that about seven-tenths of the moist 
ure taken up by plants is given out again 
through the leaves by evaporation, this work 
being mostly performed by the full-grown leaves, 
which have perfect pores. The soil is saturated 
with water, the air too is charged with moisture, 
and the temperature is a great deal lower; hence 
evaporation cannot take its regular course, and the 
sap gets chilled as it presents itself to these pores 
| to escape ; it stops up the cells, and some is even 
| forced out, and in a thickened form it turns a 
grayish color as soon as it gets to the air, and 
this appearance we call mildew. These cells and 
pores being now closed to the regular supply of 
healthy sap will naturally soon begin to dry up, 
both fruit and leaves. This condition we then 
call dry-rot. 

It is too late now when they are half dried up 
to find out the cause. If you want to get better 
acquainted with the cause, then examine a certain 
vine, of a variety that is most subject to the 
disease, every day, say from the first of June; 
merece the color and character of the leaves, 
and, when the fruit is set, of thefruit, upon your 
mind every day, and you cannot help but geta 
better idea of the disease. Take also notes of 
the weather, and if the ground is wet, only 
moist, or dry. 
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As we cannot change the temperature as we 
do or can in a grape-house by careful ventilation, 
nor keep off heavy rains, and as we have no 
grape that will stand these changes everywhere, 
we will therefore have to look for the next best 
thing of which we have control, namely: soil 
and situation. I attribute the success of the 
grape where Mr. Brainard found them to do best, 
to the absorbing and warmth-giving nature of 
the soil. Sandstone, fellspathic and volcanic 
rocks are great absorbing materials, and materi- 
als of this kind are of the greatest importance 
when such a porous rocky soil is heated up in 
summer-time and the rain falls upon it, as it will 
absorb a great part of it before it gets to the 
roots, and give out a gentle heat when the rain 
falls upon it; while in a clay or heavy loam soil 
the water gets more directly to the roots and 
lies longer about them to help chill the plant. 
The rocky soil will hold the moisture within its 
tables and give it out again mney. We want 
not only a rocky subsoil, but a rocky or pebbly 
surface-soil, that will quickly absorb the rain and 
take off the chill from it before it gets to the 
roots. Not all rocks have alike this absorbing 
power; some possessing it to greater, some in 
less degree. Surrounding my native city, on the 
upper Rhine, some of the vineyards on the level 
are literally covered with brickbats and old mor- 
tar, which are great absorbing materials. The 
surrounding hills are of sandstone formation, 
while the Kaiserstuhl is of volcanic origin. In 
passing by one of these vineyards whilst the 
prong hoe is a-going, the noise of it would put 
you rather in mind of turning over a pile of 
stones or pebbles on the turnpike road than 
working a vineyard. If they take to these stony 
hills in the valley of the Rhine, how much more 
should we look to them with our heavy rains 
and sudden weather variations. Indeed, if you 
could transfer some of our heavy rains and 
quick changes to California for an experiment 
it would plainly tell us the cause of this grape 
disease 

I could give gw numerous experiments I have 
made, but will let others give their opinions 
first, so that we can compare these together. 
Meanwhile, those who have no experience in 
grape-growing had better not plant on heavy 
soil, or they will have to pay dearly for their 
experience even in only moderate wet seasons. 

Breisgau Fruit Farm, Joun Coox. 

Balto. Co., Ma., January, 1878. 

[Mr. Cook is so extensive and successful a 
grape-grower, and withal such a close observer, 
that anything from him deserves and will receive 
attentién.— Hds. A. F.| 


Planting and Keeping Fruits. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


While we claim to be one of the greatest fruit- 
rowing countries in the world, the fact is that 
in Baltimore to-day a good apple at retail costs 
about as much as an orange, and no pears but 
those that have been brought over 3,000 miles 
from California can be had for love or money, 


and nearly all of our winter apples are brought 





from the North and West. Even in our county- 
town, situated in a fertile part of the State, the 
only apples for sale are from the North. I admit 
that 1877 has been, from some cause, a remarka- 
bly bad year for fruit everywhere; but in most 
— the same is true, viz: that by the end of 

anuary few apples are seen in Baltimore, grown 
in the State, and none of any kind are to be 
seen outside of the large towns. Why is this, 
and where is the fault ? 

I think there are several reasons why we have 
so little fruit in that season of the year when it 
is so much needed. In the first place we do not 
plant the varieties that are suited to us; or if we 
do, we do not pay proper attention to after-cul- 
ture of the trees, and far less to the proper hand- 
ling and storing of the fruit after it has been 

thered. I am writing this particularly for the 

aryland farmers. In regard to the proper 
kinds of fruit, we have been too apt to plant 
such varieties as are good winter apples North, and 
of fine quality. Now an apple or pear that is a 
December or January variety in New York or 
New England, ripens with us mostly in Novem- 
ber, and those that come into eating in March, if 
ew in New York, ripen with us in December. 

e have stopped growing Redstreaks. and 
Grindstones, &c., and substituting in their places 
Northern Spy, Baldwin, &c. ow while I do 
not think that the former are equal to the latter 
in quality, I am sure that they would suit the 
mass of our farmers (who only raise a few for 
their own use) better than the varieties that have 
proved so good at the North. Considerable 
attention is now being turned to some few late- 
keeping Southern seedlings from Northern 
Georgia and North Carolina, and I have no 
doubt that some of these will yet supply us with 
what we so much need, viz: good keeping high- 
flavored apples for February, March and April. 


Plaating and Cultivatien. 


But it will be of no use for us to plant any 
kinds if we do not take more care of our fruit 
trees than most of usdo. Two acres will hold 
about 70 apple trees, which, if properly selected, 
would in fair bearing years give all the fruit 
needed for the largest family and leave a large 
— of specked and fallen fruit for the hogs. 
A few summer and early fall varieties, but the 
most for winter and early spring, when the sup- 
ply of vegetables is light and our systems need 
truit as a corrective to meat and strong food. 

Every farmer knows, or should know, how 
trees ought to be planted. Not in holes just 
large enough to jam the roots in, but the whole 
should be plowed and harrowed and cross 
plowed and subsoiled long before the trees are 
planted. A good crop of clover plowed under 
deeply makes a good beginning, and plenty of 
good manure plowed in lightly to finish ; the trees 
planted firmly, cut back and secured to good 
stakes for a year or so. The lot can be used for 
potatoes and low-growing vegetables, running 
the rows a different way each year. This cul- 
ture will do the trees no harm,—on the contrary 
benefit them, if the work is done by a careful 
hand. Under this treatment the trees will do bet- 
ter and give more clear profit than a dozen acres 
in the usual slovenly way that trees are often 
planted. 

















Preservation of the Fruit. 

Again, we may raise a good crop of fruit, and 
if it is not carefully handled and watched, pre- 
mature decay or shrivelling will be the result. 
Years ago I spent considerable time in the N. W. 
of France (Normandy and Brittany,) and mostly 
in the fall and winter months. 1 do not think 
I ever saw a well-to-do farmer who had not a 
regularly appointed fruit-room, where the fruit 
is kept on shelves and not in barrels. These 
rooms are mostly long and narrow, with shelves 
round the sides, and apples and pears are carefully 
ylaced on these—some two, three or four deep. 

he rooms are invariably kept dark and cool. 
All fruit intended for winter use is carefully 
hand-picked and kept in shallow heaps until it 
has gone through a sweat; then again carefully 
picked over and all that are the least specked, or 
bruised, or otherwise not first-class, are not put 
in the fruit-room. By being placed on shelves 
it is easy to detect any rotting before it extends 
too far. The care of the fruit-room is as regu- 
larly attended to as any other domestic duty. I 
have often had the pleasure of visiting these 
fruit-rooms and been surprised at the great quan- 
tity of fruit that can be stored in a room say 
10x7, with 2-feet shelves on three sides. The 
shelves are mostly slatted and about one foot 
apart. I have no doubt but that a room of that 
size would hold from 50 to 60 bushels of fruit 
if not more. When our farmers pay more at- 
tention to such things as plenty of books and 
vegetables, fruit and flowers, their homes will be 
pleasanter and their young people more con- 
tented. C. H. 8 

Harford County, Md., Jan. 18, 1878. 





New and Valuable Hedge Plant. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The question of what is the best plant fora 
live fence has exercised the mind and pen of 
the rural improver from time immemorial. In 
our opinion, few subjects are of such vital import- 
ance to the farmer as a good cattle-proof fence. 

We have no sympathy with the communistic 
idea of no fences that prevails in some quarters. 

John Ruskin’s vigorous assaults on some of 
the jail-like enclosures of England has driven 
some of his readers and imitators to the other 
extreme. It would not surprise us to see them 
stripping pictures of their ffamesere long. This 
much by way of preface. 

Permit me through your time-honored pages 
to introduce to your readers the (in my opinion) 
very best hedge plant yet proposed, viz: he hus 
vulgaris, or Jujube tree,—a native of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 

We venture the assertion that nothing named 
in any list of hedge plants is equal to this as an 
enduring, easily-trimmed and really useful article 
for the purpose named. 

It isa much hardier tree than the osage orange ; 
smaller in growth, and not requiring the inter- 
minable labor to trim of that rampant-growing 
hedge tree. 

Our mutual friend, Thos. Meehan, informs me 
that an old tree grows near his nurseries in 
Germantown. Another tree, perhaps 30 years of 
age or more, grew near the Senate wing of the 
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National Capitol. I should say, rather, existed,— 
because it was robbed by large sycamores and 
silver poplars till about 2 years ago, when it was 
moved to the Botanic Gardens, where it is now 
doing well, having borne 100 seeds this season. 

Six seeds obtained from this small tree 5 years 
ago produced the plants, now 6 feet high, the care- 
ful examination of which induces me to write 
thus earnestly of the Zizyphus as a hedge plant. 

Your co-laborator, Mr. Brackenridge, Dr. 
Warder, author of the Essay on Hedge Plants, 
and others well-informed on the subject, have 
made personal inspection with us, and pro- 
nounced in favor of its eminent adaptability to 
the purpose recommended. 

The Sage of Edgewood, Donald G. Mitchel, in 
his “Rural Studies,” says, with reference to the 
hedges of Great Britain: “When I think of 
those long billows of green skirting the paths, 
and look upon my prosaic posts and rails, it seems 
to me plain enough that a great bit of the warp 
upon which have been woven so many of the 
charming rural pictures in British art and song 
is forever wanting to us here. 

Fancy a trim line of posts running acrogs the 
clayey ground of one of Gajnsborough’s land- 
scapes. 

Fancy old Walton sitting under the ‘rails’ for 
a little chat with his blooming milkmaid! 

Fancy Milton planting his 

Russet lawns and fallow gray 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray— 
under the lee of a well-mortised rail fence!” 

Yet poetry apart, we shall probably keep by 
our timber fences for many generations to come 
in America ; first, because in most parts of the 
country it is good economy to do so; and next, 
because we have as yet no hedge plant which 
can thoroughly make good the place of the haw- 
thorn in England. 

We venture (modestly of course) to assert that 
in no particular, except in the matter of its 
lovely flowers, is the Jujube inferior to the haw- 
thorn as a hedge plant, and to express the wish 
that this genial rural author (bachelor no more, 
we presume, but dreamer and farmer still,) may 
live and lovingly admire his own Jujube hedges 
even in Connecticut. 

Our impression is that it will be perfectly hardy 
as a hedge plant there, though it may not, per- 
haps, ripen its agreeable fruit,—the superiority 
of which to the hawthorn will compensate for 
its inconspicuous flowers to the Marylander at 
least, if no further North. 

Seeds are obtained by the English cultivators 
from the South of France and Italy. It does not 
ripen in England, according to Loudon. Your 
cotemporary, the American Agriculturist of New 
York, gives in one of its inimitable wood-cuts a 
branch with fruit, and a description of the tree 
and its culture in Georgia as a fruit. Perhaps 
seeds might be obtained from that quarter 
through the instrumentality a as Southern 
readers. . R. Smrra. 

Botanic Gardens, Washington. 

[The great experience of our correspondent, 
and the opportunities he has enjoyed of extended 
observation, makes his judgment upon this plant 
extremely valuable, and he has our thanks for 
his interesting and useful paper.—Hds. A. F.] 
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Floriculture, 





By W. D. BrackENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 





Plant Pit«. 

Almost every family are in possession of one 
or more greenhouse plants, and very likely 
would be the owner of many more provided they 
could find out a cheap and convenient place in 
which to keep them in a healthy condition during 
the winter. Now to meet this want we have an 
idea of what would, with the appropriation of a 
few dollars and a little labor, answer the purpose 
admirably—say, let any farmer or other indi- 
vidual having a piece of ground in a sheltered 
situation near the dwelling and sloping to the 
south, mark off a space 14 feet long by 8 feet 
wide; then begin and throw out the earth all 
around, cutting the sides down perpendicularly 
until a depth of 8 feet is gained behind and 6 
feet in front, and to keep the bank from fallin 
in, a sheathing of common culling boards nailec 
to erect cedar posts, is al! that is required, and 
around the edge of the pit a sill of floor-joisting 
laid on the flat, on Which lay three rafters 3 feet 
6 inches apart, the ends resting on the sill at both 
sides. This space will receive four sashes 6 feet 
long by 3 feet 6 inches wide; this will leave an 
open space above about 3 feet wide, which can 
be closed in by boards lapping over each other, 
and the lower board can be so raised in front as 
to let the upper end of the sash pass up about 3 
inches under it,—thus it will receive the water 
from the other boards above. In this pit a stage 
can be made on which to place the plants, or 
they can be set on a bed of ashes or sand on the 
floor, and it will be necessary to provide a drain 
pipe at the lowest corner to cary off any water 
that may enter. 

In such a structure no fire heat is required, 
only making use of wooden or straw covers; 
in this you can preserve with safety during any 
ordinary winter such plants as Geraniums, Ver- 
benas, Carnations, Oleanders, Orange trees and 
Roses, with many other things that will in time 
naturally fall into the hands of one who loves 
plants. Two things the keeper of such a con- 
cern will have to observe—first, not to deluge 
the plants in winter with water; and, yee 
to give abundance of light and air in mild 
weather. 

Greenhouse. 
Plants in the regular greenhouse will now 
in to feel the intluence of nae days and 
a more elevated sun, therefore it will be necessary 
to re-arrange the collection often, so as to bring 
into view prominent plants, and turning others 
around so that they may aot grow lop-sided. 

We find it a good time to re-pot Camellias 
about a week or two before they begin to make 
their growth, after which it is well to raise the 
temperature a few degrees. Cactus of the 
Epiphyllum kinds will now have set their flow- 
ering buds, and should therefore, towards the 
end of the month, receive a more liberal supply 
of water. 

We gave directions last month how to secure 

ood Fuchsia plants from cuttings; pay particu- 
& attention to shift them as they progress into 





larger pots, before they become what we garden- 
ers call “pot-bound,” and this process of shift- 
ing should be continued until they are placed in 
that size in which they are to bloom; and the 
same process should also be meted out to young 
Geraniums, but to keep the latter stocky the tops 
should be pinched back and the plants placed 
near the glass. 

Should the house towards the end of the month 
become crowded with such things as are des- 
tined for bedding-out purposes, then it would be 
well to have a few frames set on low beds made 
up of leaves and stable manure, and after cover- 
ing the surface with a layer of sand, to these 
your young stuff can safely be removed, observ- 
ing to cover the grass at night with straw mats 
or shutters; with this relief, room will be gained 
to start into growth such plants as have been 
kept dormant,—as Begonias of the Rex type, 
Gesnerias, Tideas, Gloxineas, Achimenes, Ama- 
ryllis, together with shrubby articles,—as Alla- 
mandas, &c., &. 

There are many little matters to be attended 
to at this season of the year in the greenhouse 
which our space will not permit us to enumerate, 
and it is only the close observance of nature’s 
workings that assists greatly in making a good 
plant cultivator, and we know men and women 
who take on the knack of growing plants as 
naturally as ducklings take to the water. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


In last month’s number we were gratified to 
find such men as Mr. Fraser and C. H. 8. volun- 
tarily | forward with their well-digested 
remarks, tending to encourage farmers to make 
their homes more attractive and beautiful. 

Mr. Fraser’s plan, from its grace and simplicity, 
admitting, as it does, of contraction and expan- 
sion, to suit a large or small place, are features 
which sebenmmend it at first sight. He has also 
very judiciously marked the west side for ever- 
greens, and we would advise continuing plantin 
more evergreens thickly all round to the nort 
side, thus tending to afford shelter to the dwell- 
ing from the prevailing northwest winds. We 
do not see any improvement we could suggest 
in this plan, save perhaps the doing away with 
thecentral group of three trees (8,) keeping a front 
view of the dwelling open and relieving the 
flower beds. We hope Mr. F. will continue his 
articles, and we would suggest for his next one: 
a plan of and what the contents of a farmer’s 
garden should consist in ; for every farmer should 
have a piece of land set apart, on which to grow 
vegetables, fruits and flowers. 

he remarks of your correspondent, ©. H. S., 
are not made up of surmises, for one can see at 
a glance that he knows of what he writes, and 
it would be well if “I (he) could show a great 


| many little things that are neglected that would 


make our farmers’ houses more attractive, both 
to visitors and the owners,” in some future 
number. 

All mankind possess, in a more or less degree, 
a sense of the utiful, whether as seen in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom. Therefore we 


| take it for granted that farmers are as fully 
‘endowed with this sense as any other class of 
individuals; therefore we would say to them that 
in ornamenting their homes, they can have their 














choice of objects, which are at the same time 
both ornamental and useful; and with this object 
in view, we recommend the various kinds of crab 
apples; the habit of all is good, and their rose 
and white blossoms ona lawn in May give an 
exquisite tint of beauty to surroundings, and then 
in the fall what a spicy jelly and admirable pre- 
serve they make, that when placed away on an 
upper shelf in the store room, can be brought 
forward by the farmer’s wife as a rich stand-by 
during the winter months, and they make the 
richest kind of cider. So to help our friends, we 
here append the names of some of best, viz: 1, 
Golden Beauty ; 2, Hutchinson’s; 3, Hyslop’s; 4, 
Hughs; 5, Maiden’s Blush; 6, Red-fruited; 7, 
Soulard; 8, Transcendent. 

The Cherry when in bloom is also very orna- 
mental, and of these we would plant both sweet 
and sour kinds: the first to produce fruit to 
coax the birds to nestle near your home, and the 
second to produce fruit for the table,—for be it 
remembered the sour is the most wholesome of 
the two. The Cherry tree delights in a warm 
light soil. 

We would also advise the planting of a number 
of nut-bearing trees, as the Pecan, Shell-bark, 
English Walnut, all of which do well in Mary- 
land and farther South. Grass grows well in their 
shade. 

For select places owned by individuals fond of 
rare trees, we would here enumerate the gold 
spotted-leaved Ash, which grows fast and ferms 
a fine head ; the one-leaved Ash is also a very 
singular and effective tree; Catalpa Kempferi is 
a tree of rapid growth, and having broad leaves 
affords shade in a very short time; it flowers 
freely during the summer. The fern-leaved Lin- 
den deserves a place in every collection; the 
only drawback to all the Lindens (except the 
American) is that they shed their leaves very 
early in the fall 

There are two Pea flowering trees seldom seen 
in our parks: first the Kentucky Coffee, which 
grows fast and very tall, and affords excellent 
timber. The second one is known in the West 
as Yellow Wood (Virgilea lutea,) and is furnished 
with a broad branching head, covered in summer 
with graceful] pinnate leaves and spikes of yel- 
low flowers; and still farther as a fitting com- 
anion in the Pea flowering way we add our 
Red Bud or Judas Tree, whose clusters of rich 

urple flowers are produced in spring before the 
eaves are fairly expanded. 

In selecting trees for our lawns we should not 
forget the Willow-leaved and Pin Oaks, as both 
are decided in their character and of good habit 
to plant out as single specimens. 

hould the weather continue open, a good 
er will thus be afforded, so as to have 
all pruning of trees and trimming of hedges com- 
ea before the busy season of spring sets in. 
Jraining where necessary should also be got 
through with; and when new lawns are about to 
be made, all rough work belonging to this had 
better be attended to at once. And it is well to 
ut down sods and grass seeds as early as possi- 
le, 80 that the grass roots may have taken deep 
hold before hot weather sets in. 


The “Annual Festival and City Pic- Nic” of the Potomac 
Fruit-Growers will be held at Masonic Temple, Washing- 
ton, February 5th. 
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A Cheap Greenhouse. 





A gentleman in Baltimore sends Mr. Vick a 
descriptiou of a sinall greenhouse, erected at a 
very moderate cost. With such a structure, and 
the pit recommended by Mr. Brackenridge else- 
where in this issue, a large supply of plants 
could be procured for bedding-out purposes, as 
well as a satisfactory quantity of bloom in the 
dark mouihs of winter: 

I would like to give you an account of some 
very pleasant and successful experience I have 
had in growing flowers in winter, by which your 
readers may be informed that the luxury of a 
hot-honse may be enjoyed without the usual 
requirements of being ‘well off. Ilive on the 
North side of a street running East and West. 
My rear fence is ten feet in height, of tongue and 
groove heavy Yellow Pine. Against this I built 
a little hot-house seven feet square, front height 
six feet, and back nine feet. Having about my 
house all the necessary tools, and being accus- 
tomed from boyhood to their use, I undertook to 
build it myself, and made quite 2 good job of it. 
The house finished, I stocked it with plants for 











. GREENHOUSE.—OUTSIDE ELEVATION. 


the winter, and arranged a square tin vessel 
under the lower stand, filled with water, below 
which I placed a coal-oil lamp for heating. This 
I soon found destroyed nearly all the foliage in 
the house. I then had constructed a tin tank, 
seven feet by twelve inches and four inches 
deep, with a hollow bottom two inches deep; 
into this hollow bottom I had three large holes 
cut for three lamps, and in the end of same a 
pipe was attached to run outside of the house as 
a chimney to carry off the fumes of the lamps. 
This tank filled with water required but one 
lamp placed under the middle hole to keep the 
house warm during the severest weather—the 
house being covered at night with carpet over 
the top and front, and my flowers prospered and 
grew splendidly. Over this tank I started, in 
boxes, all my Spring seed, and this service alone 
was worth all my trouble and expense. I will 
give you my memorandum of expenses, and 
hope it may tend to encourage some other lovers 
of flowers to possess themselves of one of the 
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greatest pleasures and comforts they can have 
while engaged in their favorite pursuit. 


2 old Sash. 3% by 3% feet, for front......-....+..+++ $1 00 
225 feet flooring. tongue and groove, at $3.50........ 788 
48 feet 2 by 3 Scantling, at $2.75.........6-. ceeveeee 1 ® 
2 top Sash, made to order............00sceeeee ceeee 250 
Staging, (work done by mysejf,)........ 6.6... seeeees 3 40 
Printing, (work done by myself,).. .............0006 60 
a whinernc cece cpnecece cecegeccccsesenecnas ccs 150 
Cord and Pullies for top sash siéas scaunpeehne. Uae 
Tank and Lamps for heating .. ...........eeeeeeees 9 70 

IR onan cv ccc chtecssccccssceccesedeceesed $28 70 


Tables, shelves, racks, &c., I built out of old 
lumber from- recent fence repairs. I kept no 
account of oil, but think I used about a gallon 

r week for the one lamp, the largest made. 
Price paid for oil, 20 cents per gallon. I enclose 
a card, on which I have tried to give you an idea 
of my little pet. 





-* 


Chinese Primroses. 





Probably no flowering plants are better adapted 
to window culture than these. They areexempt 
from disease, do well in a low temperature and 
produce an enormous number of flowers from 


each plant; of the single 
eS sort there are white and 
colored varieties. The 


engraving showsa plant 
of the Fern-leaved vari- 
ety, with three whorls 
or tiers of bloom at 
once, and which is de- 
scribed as “a marvel of 
endurance and beauty.” 
The double white kinds 
are as free bloomers as 
the single. Great im- 
provements have been 
made in these flowers, 

_ === and Mr. John Saul, of 
Washington, has produced some notable seed- 
lings—especially Mrs. John Saul and Miss Fanny 
Saul—wonderful for their size, form and double 
character. 






* 





The Vegetable Garden. 





February:—Preparations may be made at 
once for spring work, manure hauled out, land 
plowed, &c. Hot-beds should be made ready to- 
wards the middle of the month and seed sown of 
the hardier earlier vegetables, as cabbage, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, &c.,.—somewhat later the tender 
sorts, tomatoes, egg plants, peppers. 

Asparagus beds may be made as soon as the 
ground can be worked. Fuller directions are to 
be found in an article elsewhere. Celery seed 
may be sown in a sheltered place out-of-doors as 
soon as the ground is fit; so may carrots of the 
Early Horn variety. Beets, peas, radishes and 
lettuce are so hardy that their seed may be put 
in the ground whenever it can be worked. Old 
Asparagus and Rhubarb beds should have a good 
dressing of rich manure. The latter may be for- 
warded by covering with barrels around which 
fermenting stable-manure is banked. Lettuce in 
frames must be given plenty of air when the 
weather will permit. Keep clear of weeds and 
pick off decayed leaves. 





Notes from the Vegetable Garden. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Iam much pleased with the January number 
of your monthly which a friend has sent me, and 
wish I had something of interest to communicate. 
During the past year I took some notes of 
manures and crops. The following may be worth 


recording : 
Super-Phosphates. 

I am all at sea with regard to the use and value 
of super-phosphate. I used it extensively the 
past season on various soils and crops, but with 
no perceptible advantage. I was told that 300 

ounds to the acre would have a marked effect. 
3y an oversight a few rows of peas were sown 
over super-phosphate at the rate of 1,600 pounds 
per acre. never expected to see a vine, but 
come they did, and bore a very indifferent crop. 
The ground was then slightly manured and 
planted with tomatoes, “a gave another poor 
crop. I leave others to experiment with it the 
coming year. 

Compost. 

The best compost heap I ever had was made 
in May and June last. Here are my notes: 

May 22d, began a new compost heap by col- 
lecting all the horse, cow and pig manure on the 
premises. 

May 8ist, added a ton and a half of bone dust 
to the heap. 

June 1, added a large quantity of soil taken 
from a spot where some farm animals had been 
buried some years before. 

June 4th, added 12 barrels of soot, together 
with a few loads of sewage, and a quantity of 
weeds and rubbish. I am not afraid of weeds. 

The heap, of course, heated violently and had 
to be turned five times, viz: on the 5th, 11th, 
13th, 20th and 27th of June, when it was a black 
rich mass, quite cold, and in splendid condition 
for even distribution and immediate effect. It 
was applied to various crops and with good 
results. 

Turnips. 


I sowed three fields of turnips on the same day 
in the first week of September, at the close of a 
long and severe drought. Two of the patches I 
sowed broadcast for the sake of speed, though 
against my better judgment; the other I drilled 
in about 2 feet apart. The result was a crop of 
very nice turnips where drilled; the others were 
too small to be of any use. Besides, half the 
seed failed to sprout. The land wasin abont the 
same condition in each case. 

Strawberries. 


An attempt at strawberry planting in midsum- 
mer came so near being a failure that I think I 
shall stick to spring planting in future. My 
plants were in pots and so strong and healthy 
that I did not expect to lose a plant. I shaded 
and mulched them and spent more time in water- 
ing them than they were worth. I had to keep 


filling up blanks all through the fall, and the 
plants are not half so strong now as they ought 
to be. Of a plantation made last spring every 
plant grew. 

















Potato Bugs. 

I tried a bellows-like machine costing $3; 
found it harder to work than the pick and shovel. 
Then I hit on a better plan. I mixed one pound 
of Paris Green with about one-fifth of a barrel 
of plaster and dusted the vines by hand almost 
onarun. WhenI had the bellows in use I had 
to work it very early, when the dew was on the 
vines. By the other plan I could put it on any 
time, at my convenience. I found it was not 
essential that every leaf should be whitened; 
the bugs always got enough before they traveled 
far. Thinking I had made a discovery, I men- 
tioned it to a neighboring farmer; but I found 
that he had done the same for years, only using 
ashes instead of plaster. Those who have tried 
the hand would not take a machine for nothing. 

Respectfully, J. W. 

[We hope to hear often from our correspond- 
ent, whom we know by reputation as a highly 
intelligent and thoroughly competent cultivator 
in many departments. His modesty in with- 
holding his name forbids our reference to the 
important position he holds—of itself a testimony 
to his practical skill— Hds. A. F.] 








Making a Hot-Bed. 





In Crosman’s Garden Guide the following is 
given on this subject: 

Seeds sown in hot-beds are very certain of 
success, if the proper care and treatment have 
been exercised in the construction and manage- 
ment of same. The first thing necessary is to 
select a sheltered situation for your bed, then dig 
out a pit ten or twelve inches deep, and about 
one foot wider than the sides and ends of the 
frame to be used; the next in order is the heating 
material, which should be fresh horse-dung from 
the stable, which should be thrown :n a conical 
pile, and when a lively fermentation has taken 
place, which will be indicated by the escape of 
steam from the pile, it should be again turned 
over and formed into a pile, and let remain so 
until the second fermentation occurs, which will 
be usually in two or three days. Itis now ready 
to spread in a pit; beat down evenly with the 
back of the fork so that it is uniformly of the 
same solidity ; it should be two feet deep. The 
sash is now placed on the frames and kept closed 
until the heat rises; at this time a thermometer 
plunged in the heating material indicates about 
100 degrees, but this is too hot for any vegetable 
growth; as soon as this heat has subsided, 
which it will do in about three days, provided 
the heating material has been properly prepared, 
and the thermometer indicates 90°, soil should 
be spread regularly over the surface of the bed 
to the depth of five or six inches, and should be 
good loam. After a couple of days the seed may 
be sown, and care and attention is required to 
prevent the young plants from scorching by the 
hot rays of the sun. When the sun shines very 
bright, the heat inside the frame becomes intense, 
and to prevent scorching the plants, air must be 
freeiy admitted, and by giving the glass a thin 
coat of whitewash all will be made safe ; covering 
up at night is also very essential, and also that 
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the soil never be allowed to get dry, sprinkle 
gently with lukewarm water. The two most 
essential points in the management of hot-beds 
is covering up at night and admitting air dur- 
ing the day, as sometimes the whole contents of 
a bed is lost by one cold night, or hot day. 





Making Asparagus Beds. 

The quickest way to obtain Asparagus is to 
purchase plants, because by doing se the beds 
are fit for cutting one or two years earlier than 
would be the case where they started from seeds. 
To commence with the beginning, however, 
obtain seed as early as possible in the spring, 
and sow in wide drills, say five inches in width, 
and fifteen inches apart, about as peas are sown. 
Keep the soil mellow and the weeds destroyed, 
and in the autumn, if the soil is good, you will 
have one-year old plants to transplant. One- 
year old plants are pretty small, and many pre- 
fer to keep them in the seed-bed until two years 
of age. An ounce of seed is sufficient for a 
drill about twenty-five feet in length. In mak- 
ing a bed for the plants select a good mellow 
soil, if possible, and make it deep and rich. An 
Asparagus bed once made will keep in good con- 
dition for half a century, so the work should be 
well done. The beds must be narrow, so as to 
permit of cutting to the center without step- 
ping upon them. Set the plants not less than 
twelve inches 
apart in the 
clear, spread- 
ing the roots 
out naturally, 
and not crow- 
ding them in- 
to a hole, and 
so deep that 
the crown or 
top of the 
plant will be 

about three 
In removing the 










ASPARAGUS PLANT. 
inches below tbe surface. 
weeds have care not to injure the young shoots, 
and it is best to do this by hand as much as pos- 


sible. Salt is a good manure for Asparagus, and 
may be used with such freedom as to keep the 
weeds pretty well subdued without much further 
trouble. If strong two-year-old plants are set, 
a little may be cut the second year. The part 
used is the young shoots which commence to 
appear early in the spring, and they should be 
cut when five or six inches in height, and when 
the head is close and firm. Take them from a 
little below the surface, with a sloping cut. It 
is not best to continue cutting late in the season 
unless the shoots are very strong. After the 
season is over, allow the tops to grow and bear 
flowers and seeds. When ripe cut them close to 
the ground, cover the beds with a few inches of 
manure, and upon this throw the old tops. 
Early in the spring, remove the coarsest of the 
manure with a coarse rake or fork, and the 
Asparagus bed is ready for its spring work. 
The engraving shows a plant as it appears soon 
after commencememt of growth in the spring. 
Often, when planted, the young shoots will have 
made a little growth, but this is po injury.— 
Vick’s IUustrated Magazine. 
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Sweet Alyssum. 





This well-known annual, so largely used 

. out of doors in 
summer, and 
justly valued 
for its white 
and fragrant 
flowers, is also 
adapted for 
house grow- 


and is espe- 
cially valuable 
~ for vases and 

baskets. A 
gy. correspondent 

‘of Vick’s Mag- 
azine says the 
one which the 
engraving 
was made from 
grew in a bas- 
ket (hanging) 
which held 
not less than 
two quarts of 
earth, and 
so beautiful an 
object, and so 
large and fragrant, as to attract great attention. 
Young plants may be taken from the garden and 
potted during autumn, or they may be grown 
at any time from seed in the house. 

2°. 
Hints for the Orchard, 

Mr. Mehan says: Many complain of the strug- 
gle with insects and fungoid diseases. Some of 
this may be cured by washing trees in the win- 
ter season. Under glass, the best peach and 
grape growers would never think of letting the 
season go over without washing the trunks after 

— with a mixture of soot, sulphur and 
ime. If the bark, as in the grape, be loose, it is 
stripped off first. The eggs of thrip, red spider, 
scale, and seeds of many “blights” and mildews, 
are thus destroyed. It is just the same benefit 
to wash young orchard trees. And this is espe- 
cially true of scale-covered trees. If the young 
trees are bad, cut away the twigs, so as the more 
easily to cover the whole tree, to the enemy’s 
destruction. 

This is generally supposed to be the pruning 
season. Orchard trees generally get too much 
pruning. In young trees only thin out so as not 
to have the main leaders crossing or interfering 
with one another. Or when a few shoots grow 
much stronger than the rest, cut these away. 
Insist on all the branches in young trees growing 
only on a perfect equality. On older trees which 
have been in bearing a number of years, it will 
often benefit to cut away a large portion of the 
bearing limbs. By a long series of bearings 
branches will often get bark-bound and stunted, 

reventing the free passage of the sap to the 

ves. In such cases the sap seems to revenge 
itself by forcing out vigorous young shoots a 
long way down from the top of the tree. It is 
down to these vigorous young shoots that we 





ing in winter, | 
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use his own judgment as to the advisability of 
this. If the tree bears as fine and luscious fruit 
as ever, of course no such severe work need be 
done; but if not, then now is the time. 

And, above all, look after the nutrition of the 
trees. Some people say taat land which will 
raise good corn will grow good fruit trees, which 
is all right ; but they should add that, like corn, 
they require regular and continuous manuring. 
There are some parts of the country where corn 
can be successfully taken for balf a_ life-time 
without manure. On these soils we need not 
manure fruit trees; but in all others we must, to 
have good results. This is particularly essential 
where trees are grown in grass, as both the trees 
and the grass require food. Where trees are 
— in grass, we prefer top-dressing in June or 
July; but if it has not been done then, do it 
now. Where trees are kept under clean surface- 
culture, the manure is of course plowed or 
harrowed in with the crop in the spring of the 
year. To know whether trees require manure 
or not, ask the leaves. If in July they are of a 
dark rich green, nothing need be done to them ; 
but if they have a yellow cast, hunger is what is 
the matter. This, of course, is supposing they 
are not infested by borers, in which case they 
will be yellowish in the richest soil. 

- a 
Fish Protection. 

A correspondent in Kent, interested in the fish- 
eries, writes us as follows: 

The all-absorbing topic with many of us here 
just now is the protection of fish. Our opinion 
is that to suppress any net that catches fish alive 
(so that you can then turn out the small ones,) 
and encourage a greater use of those that do not, 
would be injurious to one class of men and a 
greater destruction to the fish. 

In my view it is only those who have hada 
practical experience with the many different 
modes of catching fish that can give intelligent 
ideas on the subject. I submit that in the first 
place, we want a law which will not make “fish 
of one and flesh of another,” for by so doing you 
gain one great point in making all interested in 
it and in seeing it faithfully carried out. 

Those most interested here think there should 
be a law applicable to the whole State which 
will stop all nets and traps of every description 
from June Ist to October Ist, except gill nets for 
Taylors and Mackerel. This would give them 
four months undisturbed, and, at least two years 
out of three, the better part of two months in 
winter when it is frozen and they cannot be 
caught. You will perceive from Commissioner 
Ferguson's report that whenever they were 
catching Shad for propagation they got but very 
few ripe ones until late in May or the first of 
June. All fish traps above certain points on all 
streams, or on their spawning grounds, ought to 
be abolished, and all nets ought to be equitably 
licensed. 

Then let the Commissioner restock the streams. 
In his report for 1876, p. 52, he says with the 
sum of $10,000 and the proper equipments, the 
best food fishes can be propagated in sufficient 
numbers to meet the alarming diminution, and 


would cut the bearing branches away. One must | restore our abandoned fisheries. E. 
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Home Department. 





Home Topics. 





We turn from the proceedings of the “Home 
Interest” —always interesting—and whose Janu- 
ary meeting was held at “Plainfield” on the 
5th, to give a few hints in response to the appeal 
of “Farmer's Wife” for “more light” on the sub- 
ject of household economy and home decoration ; 
trusting that our suggestions, though familiar to 
many, may be welcome to the few. 

Comfort and health should be the first requi- 
sites when considering household economy. 
And to insure these, let the largest, sunniest and 
most cheerful apartment in the house be taken 
for the living-room, which of course should be 
well-warmed and thoroughly ventilated—not by 
streams of cold air, rushing in through broken 
panes, and wide cracks around the dvors and 
windows, whether you will or no, but at discre- 
tion, by windows lowered from the top, and 
ventilators for the purpose. 

As to the manner of heating the room, we 
still adhere to the old-fashioned open wood fire 
as our ideal, around which the family should 
gather, both in the morning when its smoke, 
and sparks, and roaring flames, announce another 
day cheerfully begun, and in the evening when 
the blaze has settled into a steady radiance and 
all are in harmony with it; but there are many 
other points, aside from the ideal, to be con- 
sidered in this matter-of-fact world of ours. 
And having borne the burden and endured the 
chips and litter of four or five wood fires for 
over a dozen years in our struggle to keep warm, 
and then having tried coal stoves for two years, 
we give our preference as ten to one in favor of 
the latter, for saving of time and temper, both of 
which count for something to the housekeeper 
and to her family. And we don’t admit that 
“the family has gone out” with the big chimney 
and the fire on the hearth, though we shall ever 
recur to them with feelings of tenderness, and 
appreciate those sentiments of Charles Dudley 

arner, “That the highest crowning human 
virtue in a man is to let his wife poke the 
fire.” Should our testimony influence any to 
change from the use of wood to coal, we further 
add for their instruction that it has been voted 
cheaper by that highly practical body, the 
“Home Interest.” 

Now, having secured for our family the most 
desirable room, and established in it a first-class 
coal stove—say the “Parlor Queen,” which 
delightfully warms not only this but the room 
above it—iet us further essay to furnish it. 

Over the stove rests the mantle, and upon it 
let us place only such things as are restful and 
pleasing to the eye, or suggestive of thought. 
And never violate it by making it the receptacle 
of odds and ends, aaah as letters, papers, books, 
cigars, pipes, tobacco, matches, brushes, combs, 
spectacles, knitting, &c. These should each 
have their individual plates, convenient for 
them. 

Carpets and curtains we have of course; the 
latter not to exclude the blessed life-giving sun- 
shine in the day-time, nor yet at night to shut 
from the chance traveller a glimpse of our 


brightness within; but only to udd beauty and 

warmth. And with Turkey red and dark rich 
| Cretons at 25 to 40 cents per yard and upwards 
| for lambrequins, and very pretty lace at equally 
low figures, almost every one can have pretty 
| window hangings, the style of which should 
| accord with the other furniture. 


A very durable carpet, one not requiring to be 
| swept often, and in every way suitable, is made 
of fringe, and may be bought in Philadelphia 
|and perhaps Baltimore and Washington, for 
| $1.25 per yard; but for most country homes, 
| particularly where there are boys to be consid- 
ered, there seems to be nothing which fully takes 
rag carpet for the 


the place of the titne-honore 
| family sitting-room. 

| Lots of easy chairs and a comfortable lounge 
—a home-made one, if no other can be afforded— 
are indispensable. We know a lounge, the seat 
of which is a broad oak board, 2 feet wide and 6 
feet long, having a back and end pieces nailed 
fast to the seat, while the legs are four round 
spokes a foot long, and wedged tightly into auger 
holes, bored into cleats, and fastened to the 
underside of the seat. The bed of this lounge 
has a tick, made as for a regular mattress, hav- 
ing divisions of the same material stitched inside 
at regular intervals, and filled with prepared 
sponge, price 60 cents per pound, 4 or 5 pounds 
being sufficient. This makes a delightfully soft 
and inviting bed, and the whole being covered 
with creton presents quite a comely appearance, 
but is “not too good to use for common.” 

Then we must have a centre table, which (if 
the room is not large) may be pushed to the side 
during the day and drawn out in the evening ; 
large enough for mother’s work-basket and the 
children’s book and games, a ample space 
for father where the lamp shines brightest, and 
the warm glow of the fire upon his slippered 
feet, propped up, makes him forget the toils of 
the day in the comfort of the present. The 
sewing machine, too, has its place here, that, 
while the mother’s hands are busy with the sew- 
ing, the family may yet have the charm of her 
presence. 

A book-case, or shelves for books, are a great 
convenience if not a necessity, in this day when 
books are to be read and not kept in the best 
room merely for show; and if to be read they 
must have a place where they can be got at 
without trouble. And habits of reading, earl 
and naturally formed, have more to do with cul- 
ture than might be thought. We therefore give 
precedence to the book shelves, as the doors of 
the case are always awkwardly in the way. 
Wall-pockets, to hold papers and letters, if very 
conveniently located, may avoid much of the 
confusion of hunting for these articles, when 
they have no established place in the world and 
“are never on top” when wanted. Pictures and 
vases, rugs and mats, cushions and tidies, and 
other articles, useful and ornamental, are acqui- 
sitions to be added as ways and means increase. 
And as our surroundings have much to do with 
our contentment and happiness, we hope to gain 
from future Nos. of the Farmer many valuable 
ideas as to how we may beautify and make our 
homes more attractive and lovely. 

T. 
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Household Finances. 


Messrs. Editors : 

It is good to see the “Home Department” of 
your valuable magazine an established fact, 
and I gladly avail myself of the privilege to lend 
my feeble efforts toward making it interesting 
and profitable. 

One trouble which I have to overcome is that 
my most practical ideas come to me just when I 
am too busy to jot them down. I will now try 
to stick a pin in here and there to prevent their 
escaping, and in re Aan moments gather them 
up for the “Home Department.” 

It has been well said by somebody, that “The 
wife makes the home and the home makes the 
man.” It seems unnecessary to enlarge upon 
this text, for it is a sermon in itself. A woman’s 
home is unquestionably her dominion, over 
which she may rule by right, and it is a sad mis- 
fortune if, through weakness or unfitness, she 
fails to establish her prerogative in the begin- 
ning. Men naturally love to keep control of the 
purse-string, and justify themselves on the ground 
of woman’s want of business qualifications, or 
her tendency to extravagance; there are some 
grains of truth mixed with a great deal of sophis- 
try in such excuses. When we are wanting in 
business habits it is because we have had no 
opportunities to cultivate them, and extrava- 
gance is mostly the result of ignorance as to what 
we can really afford. In order that the home 
government may be conducted on correct prin- 
ciples, our husbands should in the first place pro- 
vide for us such a home as they can afford to 
maintain; then, be it ever so humble, it is our 
part to make of it a true home. It is better for 
both husband and wife, if realizing the need of 
starting right, for each to take up at once their 
proper duties and responsibilities; it saves so 
much trouble and misunderstanding in the 
future. Whatever their resources, let each under- 
stand them; ifthe wife is ignorant of business 
matters to that extent that she cannot be entrusted 
with the household expenditure, the husband 
should teach her what he knows about it. My 
word for it she will not be long in outstripping 
him in regard to such matters; but she can only 
learn by practice ; of course she will make mis- 
takes, and get on the faster because of them. In 
most cases she will become a better financier 
than the husband, and much less liable to go 
beyond her means. This can only be accom- 
plished, however, when the wife is entirely 
trusted ; not while the husband holding rigidly 
to the purse-string expects her to go to him for 
the money to meet every little want about the 
house; be it for the berry-girl waiting at the 
door while he has to be looked for, or called from 
his work to go to his desk to get it; or for the 
washerwoman who must wait sometimes till 
after dark until he returns that she may get her 
much-needed wages. I have known men of 
that description carry to market what was the 
pre uce of his wife’s industry, butter, chickens, 

., and with them lay in his supply of family 
groceries, coolly pocketing the price of his pota- 
toes, corn, & course when she wanted 


money, she could go to him for it, and it might 
rchance be a great satisfaction to him to hand 
it over with an air of benignity. Oh, dear! is 


there a man in one thousand knows how a 
woman feels about this going to ask their hus- 
bands for money? If there is, that man never 
requires it of her. The necessity for going to 
the husband fo ask for what she wants on all 
occasions gives rise to every grade of feeling 
imaginable, from painful reluctance down to 
desperation. Her sense of justice is continually 
at war with it, until at last perhaps she recognizes 
it as the kink in many a noble nature, and then 
go to them and make believe she does not mind 
it. Alas! I fear it will be ever thus, unless 
fashion brings with it among other things from 
abroad, the custom of a definite ante-nuptial 
arrangement establishing the Woman’s Rights in 
these matters. 

Granting a woman her husband’s entire con- 
fidence and equal liberty with himself as to 
expenditures, and she will be unwomanly if she 
is not the more frugal, as well as careful, for her 
home comforts and pleasures. Moreover a light, 
happy heart is a great preserver of whatever 
personal charms she may have. Enough of 
moralizing. I will endeavor in the future to 
collect some more practical ideas, and not to 
wander so far from my text. CERES. 

REST? ae 

Papers on Window Gardens—No. I. 

Of all standard climbing plants for window 
and house decoration, the large-leaved hardy 
Ivy is undoubtedly the best. It stands cold and 
heat, seems insensible to draughts and breezes 
playing round Joose sashes; is accommodating 
in its habits, when, while the weather grows 
warm, all you have to do is to “shift” it from the 
pot to the garden near a wall or support, water 
it in dry weather, give it as shady a spot as 
poss and it will grow and thrive until frost. 

have now a large plant climbing to the top of 
a high old-fashioned window, every here and 
there fastened to the wood work with tacks and 
a strip of white morocco. Every day that is 
not storming I open the window for an hour or 
80, a good way to harden plants that have not 
been kept at too high a hot-house temperature. 
Occasionally (for few housekeepers, especially 
those with little folks to look after, can spare 
time for more than occasional ablutions) the 
leaves should be carefully washed on both sides. 
It is perfectly free from vermin or blight; 
rejoices in strong soil, enriched by guano, and 
| kept moist. It is less sensitive to changes of 
| light than any plant, nor does it require much 
heat. 

Several summers ago I had a large one twined 
round the window of my parlor; I went out of 
the city nearly every morning and did not return 
until night. But the plant would not have been 
safe in the garden, nor could I well have it in 
any room except the parlor, the shutters of which 
| were kept closed and were of the old-fashioned 
| style, formed of a large solid piece of wood, 
}admitting no light and exceedingly little air. 
| When doors and shutters were closed the air 
| came to the ivy only through an open fire-place, 
| and except early in the morning, at night, and on 
| the Sabbath, it had no light. The heat, too, of 
the room thus shut was quite oppressive. The 
vine of course did not flourish as it would have 
done under favorable circumstances, but it lived 























and bore this unnatural treatment, as many neg- 
lected children do, for some time. In early fall I 
did what I could to make up for past ill usage. 
A lady with whom I boarded had carried a plant 
from place to place for seven years, and as she 
had the popular prejudice against air and sun- 
light in the parlor, the ivy grew behind heavy 
curtains at the side of the window. Of course 
it was stunted, while its mistress treated it to 
waterings of ammonia, much the same as stupid 
parents have been known to run from one doctor 
to another, having iron prescribed by one and 
something else by another, when the poor chil- 
dren were insufticiently fed with fresh pure air, 
wholesome food, and unsuitably dressed; when 
windows were closed, the blinds down and the 
inmates — and sickly. Now the Ivy belongs 
to the old vigorous generation which is dying 
out, but modern plants generally, like modern 
constitutions, will not always bear what did not 
seem to disagree with their fathers. If a small 
vial of water is placed behind a picture frame, a 
young plant of ivy can be grown in it if the 
ttle is kept full of water, and sweetened now 
and then by a few bits of charcoal. It roots early, 
and a piece thus grown round a statuette, con- 
cealed in the rear or corner of a bracket, or round 
an engraving is very graceful and effective, for 
no touch should be overlooked or despised that 
will make home more attractive to husband, wife, 
parent and child. JANE B. M. BRISTOR. 
—e oe 


Domestic Recipes. 


PLAIN Pastry.—Two cups of flour, three- 
quarters of a cup of nice firm lard, a dessert- 
spoon of salt. Sift the flour, rub the lard slightly 
into it,and then add cold water, a little ata 
time, until the ingredients will just hold together. 
Never knead pastry, but handle it as lightly as 
possible. This quantity will make two medium- 
sized pies, requiring both upper and under crust. 

Sopa Biscurrs.—One quart of flour, a tea- 
spoon even full of bread soda, two teaspoons 
heapened full of cream tartar, two teaspoons of 
salt, a liberal half cup of lard or butter; mix 
with either water or milk rather dry, and work 
them until you are tired of it—say fifteen min- 
utes. This is a compromise between the ordi- 
nary soda and the Maryland biscuit, and I think 
an improvement upon both. CERES. 


PENNSYLVANIA Mountain Cake.—Cream 
one cup of butter; add three cups of sugar, 
lemon or vanilla flavor; white of ten eggs, 
beaten to a snow; two-thirds of a cup of rich 
milk, carefully added; four cups of sifted flour, 
with two teaspoonsfull of yeast powder. Divide 
equally into three shallow straight pans, and 
bake in a quick oven. Flour bread-board and 
place the cakes to cool. Dress the cake between 
and over the layers with plain icing, or with 
grated cocoanut, flavored to taste. 

ORANGE CAKE.—Take the ten yolks left from 
mountain cake, add cup of milk, and beat them 
very light together. Use same quantity and 
materials as for mountain cake. Dress with two 
oranges re the rind of one, add as much 
granulated sugar as the juice and pulp will dis- 


solve; put between and over. Sprinkle freel 


dry sugar over the dressing and flavor wit 
orange. R. 
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The Grange. 





Co-operation—Its Aim and Object. 





It is to cheapen goods and products to pur- 
chasers. By combination purchasers are enabled 
to furnish sufficient capital to buy articles in 
common use among themselves at wholesale 
prices, and obtain such articles at an advance 
sufficient to cover interest on investment, rent 
and cost of management at retail, or at retail at 
usual prices, with quarterly dividends of half or 


‘all the profits, as it is desirable or not, to increase 


capital, make firm foundations and extend the 
usefulness of the combination. Its benefits may 
be extended usefully to all purchasers, and its 
foundation deepened gradually, feeling its way 
slowly till it embraces every article of grocery, 
dry goods, hardware and merchandise. 

y reservation of half of its profits, its capital 
will gradually enlarge itself, until in time it will 
become large enough to manufacture every article 
in common use, and again, as time progresses, to 
extend itself,—its capital having become so large 
as to enable its managers to export and import 
all articles; to paren manufactures at home; to 
enlarge the bounds of its tents. Its final success- 
ful action will draw everything to itself, and 
force a change in all business transactions. 

Its success depends upon its management; and 
to secure good management requires judgment 
in those entrusted in starting and watching over 
its affairs; in obtaining and maintaining good 
security; in doing business under a corporate 
name; and in such a way and under such forms 
as are best calculated to protect its funds. All 
this is perfectly feasible. The men who receive 
and handle the money are not to expend it; it 
must be expended by check of its president and 
treasurer, who heither buy or sell; its chief 
manager must be its purchasing agent, and his 
assistants the sellers and receivers. 

It buys and sells for cash only; its settlements 
are quarterly with its patrons; it deals only in 
the best articles; it asks none or rather pur- 
suades none to buy, and has a fixed value for 
every article it sells; its further details, its daily 
dealings, and its receipts and expenditures, and 
its individual purchasers’ accounts, are to be fixed 
and regulated by the general management. A. 

Baltimore Co., Dee., 1877. 


Snow Hill Grange—Annual Election of 
fficers. 








AN INTERESTING ADDRESS. 

A regular meeting of Snow Hill Grange, P. of 
H., was held on Saturday, 5th January, at which 
time the following officers were elected to serve 
the present year: Master, Irving Spence; Over- 
seer, Charles W. Clayville; Lecturer, George 
Hayward ; Chaplain, W. K. Rowley; Treasurer, 
J.B. Conner; Secretary, Thos. P. Parker; Stew- 
ard, Edwd. H. Richardson; Assistant Steward, 
James D. Hack; Gate-Keeper, Sol. F. Shock- 
ley; Ceres, Mrs. Alfred Townant: Pomona, 


rs. James D. Hack; Flora, Mrs. J. B. Conner; 
Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. Thos. P. Parker’ 
After the installation ceremonies had ended, 
and afew words complimentary to the Master- 
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elect by th the retiring Master, and ‘solid words of 
comfort and encouragement to the Order, the 
newly-elected Master addressed the members as 
follows. 

REMARKS OF W. M. IRVING SPENCE. 


Patrons :—I am deeply sensible of the honor 
conferred by the election of myself as Master of 
this Grange. Your action, however, is in exact 
consistency with that respect and kindness which 
has followed me ever since I passed within the 
outer gates. This is only another expression of 
partiality which obliges me to love you as Bro- 
thers and Sisters, and inclines me the more to love 
the Grange. 

Yet, whilst I appreciate all the favor I have 
received at your hands, both during the hours of 
labor and refreshment, I cannot better indicate 
my sensibility than by a faithful yy & “4 

cial duty. And to this, be assured, 
effort shall be contributed, whilst I ah ook = 
upon your wisdom and goodness to supplement 
my earnest endeavors as well as to disguise my 
failings. This is not affected diffidence, but the 
genuine expression of conscious weakness. 

Your partiality has placed me in this position ; 
should I do my best by devotion of head, hand 
and heart to this work, and we fail, the responsi- 
bility is yours; and I can then only lament that 
I had been the subject of your misplaced confi- 
dence and kindness. 

But, Patrons, I shall not and cannot anticipate 
the failure of ourenterprise. I would fain hope, 
nay, I really believe that prosperity will be ours 
in the near future. This is no presumptuous 

ro phecy, but a conviction arising from a firm 
aith in the ultimate triumph of the principles of 
our Order. 

Now if I be right in forecasting the prosperity 
of the Grange—its principles to be generally 
recognized, and abundant blessings to be reaped 
by the farmer—why should not this individual 
Grange engage in faithful labor now in the work- 
season, so as to insure a liberal harvest, and be 
among the first to enjoy the Harvest-Feast ? 

To you, my associates in office, | would address 
a word. The chairs here have generally been 
well filled; and I congratulate you upon the 
result of our recent election—not including 
myself in the compliment. Let it be our aim to 
continue the efficiency of the places we repre- 
sent. And permit me to say that we cannot 
succeed in this unless we punctually attend the 
meetings of the Grange, both stated and called; 
and, indeed, make the interest and success of 
this Grange the objective point of our energies. 

And to you, Brother Hayward, our late Wor- 
thy Master, on my own part and in behalf of the 
Grange, I would express sincere thanks for the 
very able manner in which you have discharged 
the functions of presiding officer. I am happy 
to be the medium of this communication, and 
whilst to day I am invested by you with the in- 
signia of office, I fervently hope that your mantle 
may fall upon me, and in some mystic way 
impart the grace, dignity and talents which have 
adorned this station under you. 

The position of Lecturer, to which you have 
been called by the unanimous voice of our body, 
is only second in importance to that of Master. 
The Grange is fortunate in baving you in that 





chair. Let me ook that which I am sure you are 
able and willing to give: direction and assist- 
ance to myself in the duties I am required to 
perform as your successor. 

Patrons, all: you know your duty; then let 
us be up and doing while it is day, for the shad- 
ows are fast lengthening and the night will soon 
come when no one of us can work. 

Stimulated by intelligent zeal we may, and I 
emphatically declare by combined and fraternal 
effort under the favor of God, we shall make the 
Grange a success and a blessing; no longer will 
the agriculturist be the mud-sill of society; his 
labor, energy and skill circumscribed and debased 
by wealthy corporations and gilded monopolies ; 
but the wilderness shall bud and blossom as the 
rose; luxuriant corn shall wave in our fields, 
and our granaries be filled with the increase 
thereof; our flocks shall roam in the rich pas- 
tures of our hills and meadows; for the smiles 
and happy cheer of Ceres, Pomona, and Flora, 
we will return purest love ; and from the hearth- 
stone of the farmer there shall go up to heaven 
the incense of grateful hearts to the Bountiful 
Giver of all good. The subordinate granges of 
the State were supplied by the executive com- 
mittee with copies of the first “form” of the 
American Farmer for January, as “the best and 
only account” of the recent session of the State 
Grange which it was possible to give them. 

> 





Maryland Granges. 





LOSS OF STATE GRANGE RECORDS. 


By the unforfunate destruction by fire of the 
residence of the W. Secretary of the Maryland 
State Grange, Edw. Hall of B., Esq., of Anne 
Arundel, an the records, papers, &e., of that 
body were entirely consumed. 

BALTIMORE CouNty GRANGE will hold a 
special adjourned meeting in Temperance Tem- 
ple, Baltimore, on Wednesday, February 13. 

ANNE ARUNDEL County (MD.) GRANGE, No. 
2, has elected the following officers, who will be 
installed on April 9th: Henry M. Murray, Mas- 
ter; John W. Williams, Overseer; Jas. 8. Rob- 
inson, Lecturer; Richard Dorsey, Steward ; R. 
McK. Davis, Asst. Steward; J. O. Fowler, 
Chaplain; Dr. Richard Weems, Treasurer; 
Samuel K. Dashiell, Secretary; John Savage 
Gate-Keeper; Mrs. Maria Weems, Ceres; Mrs. 
J. S. Robinson, Pomona; Miss Annie Dorsey, 
Flora; Mrs. Wm. A. Shipley, Lady Assistant. 

Souta River, No. 28, Anne Arundel Co., 
Md.—The following officers have been elected : 
Master, Dr. R. eems; Overseer, John R. 
Owens; Lecturer, John Mead; Steward, W. D. 
Lee; Asst. Steward, J. A. Robinson; Chaplain, 
James Baker; Treasurer, Ed. Collinson, Jr.; 
Secre Ww. Bird; Gate-Keeper, Benj. Col- 
linson; Ceres, Mrs. Dr. Weems; Pomona, Mrs. 
Julia Watkin Flora, Miss L. Collinson ; Lady 
Assistant Steward, Mrs. Orme. 

West River, No. 13, Anne Arundel Co., Md., 
has elected H. H. Murray, Master ; Jos. R. 
Owens, Secretary, and Edwin Gott, Jr., Treas. 

InpriaNn Sprine, No. 168, having ‘elected the 
following officers, they were duly installed on 
the 10th ultimo, b — B. F. Taylor, a deputy 
of the National oo : Master, George E. Sil- 
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ver; Overseer, J. H. Price; Lecturer, W. R. 
Galbreath; Steward, Lawson Cooley; Asst. 
Steward, J. Z. Bayless; Treasurer, William 
Silver; Secretary, 8. B. Silver; Chaplain, H. 
Spalding; Gate-Keeper, McCoy; Ceres, Mrs. 
Mary Spalding; Pomona, Jennie McCoy ; Flora, 
Miss lle Silver; Lady Assistant Steward, 
Miss M. G. Price. 

Quantico, No. 107, Wicomico Co., Md., has 
elected the following: Master, Richard Vena- 
bles; Overseer, B. W. Truitt; Lecturer, N. B. 
Wright; Steward, J. J. Griffith; Asst. Steward, 
J. W. Cantwell; Chaplain, Thomas Robertson ; 
Treasurer, Stephen Mills; Secretary, R. G. 
Robertson; Gate Keeper, Joshua Holliday; 
Ceres, Mrs. Leah Robertson; Pomona, Mrs. V. 
Wright; Flora, Mrs. E. Griffith; Lady Assistant 
Steward, Mrs. M. A. Mills. 

PIonEER, No. 38, Wicomico Co.: Master, A. 
E. Aeworth ; Overseer, L. H. Cooper; Lecturer, 
Dr. W. C. Marsters; Steward, W. T. Bennett; 
Asst. Steward, J. Watson Wilson; Chaplain, W. 
Franklin Wilson; Treasurer, Train A. Bounds; 
Secretary, Jas. B. Armstrong; Gate Keeper, T. 
W. Bennett; Ceres, Mrs. L. J. Bennett ; Pomona, 
Miss Sarah E. Bradly; Flora, Miss Jeannie 
Cooper; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. C. E. 
Acworth. 

HriusBoro, No. 19, Caroline Co., Md.: Master, 
J. W. Knotts; Overseer, W. E. Barton; Chap- 
lain, A. H. Matthews; Secretary, J. T. Anthony, 
Jr.; Treasurer, H. 8. Fisher; Steward, William 
I. Dukes; Asst. Steward, C. R. Wooters; Gate 
Keeper, C. H. Fleming; Lady Assistant Stew- 
ard, Miss Bell C. Jump; Ceres, Miss Fannie 
Knotts; Flora, Mrs. L. J. Wooters; Pomona, 
Mrs. M. E. Fisher. 

Lewistown, No. 134, Frederick Co.,Md.—The 
following have been elegged officers of this grange: 
George W. Miller, Master; Noah Flickinger, 
Overseer; John T. Geesey, Treasurer; J. D. 
English, Secretary; Alex. Ramsburg, Gate 
Keeper; Levi Leatherman, Steward; Americus 
Wiles, Asst. Steward; Dr. M. E. Leatherman, 
Lecturer; F. A. Stull, Chaplain; Mrs. Carrie 
Miller, Ceres; Mrs. Kate Zimmerman, Pomona; 
Miss Clara Ramsburg, Flora; Mrs. Florence 
Leatherman, Lady Assistant Steward. 

This grange, on New Year’s day, held a festi- 
val in its commodious hall, the occasion being 
enlivened by music, &c. A sumptuous repast 
was provided by the ladies, to which full justice 
was done. 

CENTENNIAL, No. 161, Baltimore Co., Md., 
elected the following officers: Master, Geo. H. 
Merryman ; Overseer, Wash. Stephenson; Sec- 
retary, Edward Pierce; Treasurer, Edwin Jes- 
sop; Ceres, Mrs. D. Jenifer; Pomona, Mrs. W. 
Stephenson; Flora, Miss Eliza Talbot; Lad 
Assistant Steward, Miss Stansbury ; Steward, S. 
Merryman Anderson; Asst. Steward, Thomas 
F. Jenifer; Chaplain, R. Piper; Lecturer, D. H. 
Rathbun; Gate Keeper, A. Shanklin. On Jan- 
uary 3d, the newly elected officers of the Grange 
were inducted into their respective chairs accord- 





by Mr. Wm. B. Sands, Editor of the American 
ene and Secretary of the Baltimore County 
Grange, and Dr. G. M. Bosley, of Baltimore 
county. 

A number of the new officers on taking their 
chairs made remarks, expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the honors and responsibilities conferred 
upon them, as did Col. Daniel Jenifer, the retir- 
ing Master. Mr. Sands also delivered an address 
on the history, the objects and the achievements 
of the Grange. 

A bounteous collation had been prepared by 
the ladies of the Grange, which was partaken of 
by the assembled guests with evident satisfaction. 

After the ceremonies, a dance by the younger 
folks concluded the enjoyment of the day. 

Mantua, No. 169, has elected for one year 
officers as below: Master, Col. Edward P. Phil- 
pot; Overseer, Geo. Chilcoat; Lecturer, Dr. 

as. J. Given; Steward, Aquila Chilcoat; - Asst. 
Steward, Isaac Price; Chaplain, O. W. Gent; 
Treasurer, Edward G. Wheeler; Secretary, Chas. 
W. Semmes; Gate-Keeper, J. G. Gent; Ceres, 
Mrs. E. P. Philpot; Pomona, Mrs Ellen G, Cole; 
Flora, Miss Amanda Chilcoat. On January 5th 
the officers were publicly installed by de uty C. 
Lyon Rogers. After the ceremony the W. Mas- 
ter, Edward P. Philpot, delivered an appropri- 
ate address upon “Agriculture as a Science,” 
which was heartily enjoyed by all present. Miss 
Annie Given then read an essay on, or more 
properly, a plea for Horticulture on the farm, 
which did great credit to her taste. 

FarRugzE, No. 8, Kent Co., Md.—The follow- 
ing-named persons were publicly installed on 
the 16th ult., as officers of Fairlee Grange for 
the year 1878: Master, John W. Corey; Over- 
seer, W.J. Vannort; Lecturer, Howard Meeks ; 
Steward, B. F. Sappington; Asst. Steward, C. 
G. Ricaud; Chaplain, T. W. Skirven; Treas- 
urer, J. C. Wheatley; Secretary, Thos. A. 
Hulme; Gate-Keeper, Wm. F. Baker; Ceres, 
Mrs. W. J. Vannort; Pomona, Miss Ida Crew ; 
Flora, Mrs. J. H. Gale; Lady Assistant Stew- 
ard, Mrs. J. W. Corey. 

GARRISON Forest, No. 153, Baltimore Co.— 
The officers of this grange, named below, were 
publicly installed on the 15th ultimo, by State 
Agent H. O. Devries, assisted by W. Secretary 
Chas. W. Semmes, of Mantua Grange. Mr. 
Devries made an address showing the material 
advantages already received by and through the 
Order, and likely to enlarge. A sumptuous din- 
ner was afterwaids served by the ladies of the 
grange, of which about two hundred persons 
partook: Master, A. C. Cooke; Overseer, Sam- 
uel Brady ; Lecturer, C. T. Cockey; sree earns 
James Councilman ; Steward, Thomas Craddock ; 
Asst. Steward, E. A. Cockey; Gate-Keeper, 
Arthur Chenowith; Secretary, C. B. Rogers; 


| Ceres, Mrs. Thomas Craddock ; Pomona, Mrs. C. 
‘ Lyon Rogers; Flora, Miss Ida Heiner; Treas- 


urer, Miss Alice Councilman; Lady Assistant 
Steward, Miss Annie Cockey. 
NANJEMOY GRANGE, No. 159, Baltimore Co., 


ing to the impressive ritual of the Order of | elected for 1878 the following-named officers: 


Patrons, in its hall, on Dulaney’s Valley Pike, 
there being present a large assemblage of Grang- 
ers, and others not members of the organization, 
who had assembled to witness the ceremony. 
The installation ceremony was jointly conducted 





Master, E. F. Raphael; Overseer, Dr. E. W. 


| 

| Altvater ; Lecturer, C. J. Hendley; Steward, 
| Jos. H. Gorsuch; Asst. Steward, Edward 
| nolds; Chaplain, Dr. J. F. H. Gorsuch; Treas- 
| urer, Garrett 


Rey- 
Brown; Secretary, D. 8. Gittings, 
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Jr.; Gate-Keeper, Joseph Hyde, Jr.; Ceres, Mrs. 
E. W. Altvater; Pomona, Miss Mary Bell; 
Flora, Miss Mary Brown; Lady Assistant 
Steward, Miss Lottie A. Chatterton. The nge 
held a public meeting at its hall on the 2 
ultimo, when the officers were inducted into 
their chairs and addresses made by the newly 
elected officers, W. Deputy Taylor and others. 
A handsome collation was prepared and a good 
time had generally. 

Broap CREEK, No. 161, Harford Co., Md.—W. 
State Lecturer Robinson and W. Master Taylor 
of Baltimore County Grange installed the follow- 
ing officers of this Grange on the 9th ultimo, 
in the presence of a large wage ne Master, 
W. Scott Whiteford ; Overseer, Hugh T. Heaps; 
Lecturer, A. F.Galbreath ; Steward, H. F. White- 
ford; Assistant Steward, C.C. Galbreath; Door- 
keeper, John Wallace ; Secretary, David Harry ; 
Treasurer, C. C. Kinsey; Chaplain, George A. 
Davis; Ceres, Mrs. Laura Bay; Pomona, Miss 
Annie Wallace; Flora, Miss Jennie Heaps: L. 
A. 8., Miss Belle V. Heaps. 

Addresses were made by the visiting brothers, 
and a handsome repast was served by the mem- 
bers and their friends. 


 — 


; Agricultural Societies, &c. 





Wasuinerton Co. (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL Asso- 
CIATION has elected the following officers: B. A. 
Garlinger, President; David Brumbaugh, Vice 
President; Albert Small, Comegpenting Secre- 

P. A. Witmer, Recording Secretary; Ben- 
jamin Fiery, Treasurer. 

FREDERICK Co. (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL Socrg 
ty elected for the ensuing year: Jas. Gambril, 
President; Dr. Fairfax Schley, Vice President ; 
W. N. Young, Secretary; J. W. Baughman, Cor- 
responding pony 2 Calvin Page, Treasurer 
The Jimes says Mr. Gambril, the new president, 
is the embodiment of energy and pluck, as is also 
Mr. Young, who assumes the duties of secretary. 

ALBEMARLE CounTy, VA., has established a 
Plowing Society for the encouragement of good 

lowing, and elected the following officers: Dr. 

. R. Page, President; Messrs. W. R. Brown, W. 
J. Ficklen, Reuben Maury, Vice-Presidents; Jas. 
Dearmouth, Secretary and Treasurer. The 

loughing match will be held in the vicinity of 

haslottesville, on Wednesday, February 13th, 
when liberal prizes will be offered for compe- 
tition. 

MontTGomErRyY County (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL 
Soctety has elected the following officers for the 
ensui ear: E. J. Hall, president; James C. 
Holland, W. W. Blunt, John H. Gassaway, N. D. 
Offutt, Asa M. Stabler, and Jobn A. Baker, vice- 

idents ; Joseph T. Bailey, William S. Brooke, 
E C. Gilpin, J. E. Wilson and John W. Horner, 
executive committee ; John F. Peter, secretary; 
and E. B. Prettyman, treasurer. 

Harrorp County (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL 
Socrety has elected for the ensuing year the fol- 
lowing officers: R. Harris Archer, President ; 
C. C. Kinsey, Vice-President; J. M. Streett, Sec- 
retary; Herman Stump, Jr., Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Wm. H. Waters, Treasurer; and J. T. 
Spicer, Assistant Secretary. 








THE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL Asso- 
CIATION OF Wicomico County has elected the 
following officers for this year: President, E. J. 
Pusey; Secretary and Treasurer, George W. 
Bell; Board of Directors, M. A. Parsons, E. J. 
Pusey, George W. Leonard, James B. Perdue, 
Geo. W. Hitch, Ezekiel Hitch, Geo. W. Bell. 





The National Agricultural Congress, 





For the information and guidance of those 
interested we publish the communication below. 
All agricultural societies and kindred associa- 
tions, agricultural colleges, &c., are invited to 
send delegates. The convenience of the place 
of this meeting to our State ought to secure a 
good attendance from it. 


Cuicaeo, Iuus., Jan. 17, 1878. 
Ww. B. Sanps, Esq., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Srr:—As one of the vice-presidents of 
the National Agricultural Congress I respect- 
fully remind you that the next regular session of 
the body will be held in the city of Washington, 
commencing on the third Tuesday (19th) of 
February. 

It is earnestly hoped you will be present, and 
that you will take such means as you may find 
feasible to secure a delegate attendance 
from agricultural bodies and kindred associa- 
tions in your State ; and also papers upon Politi- 
cal Economy as relating to agriculture. 

Trusting that nothing will occur to prevent 
your meeting wih I ee) " 

ery respectfully yours, 
sd ~doaneaad PERIAM, 
Secty. Nat. Agl. Congress. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 


At the. Annual Convention of Farmers and 
Farmers’ Clubs of Montgomery County, held 
January 15th, 1878, at Sandy Spring Lyceum, 
the following resolutions were dhwel by W. H. 
Farquhar, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, that this Convention ‘approve the 
establishment of an Agricultural Bx riment 
Station at some suitable point in our State, for 
the advancement and protection of our agricul- 
tural interests ; especially for conducting a sys- 
tem of analyses of fertilizers, by which manufac- 
turers, dealers and SS may agree to buy 
and sell chemical fertilizers according to analy- 
ses made at said station. 

Resolved, that a copy of the above resolution, 
signed by the president and secretary of the 
Convention, be sent to each of our representa- 
tives in the Senate and House of Delegates. 








We call the attention of our dairy readers to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Wells, Richardsén 
& Co.’s, “Perfected Butter Color,’ which has 
the endorsement of many first-class butter- 
makers, as a cheap, natural looking and harmless 
coloring matter, free from taste and smell, and 
which can be used with entire convenience. 
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To Our Friends and Readers. 





We appeal to these to see that there is no 
relaxing of efforts to increase our subscription list 
for 78. During January we have made a very 
handsome advance in the number of new sub- 
scribers and renewals received, over the corres- 
ponding month of last year,—and this, in view 
of the general stringency of the times, is a very 
gratifying testimony to the appreciation of the 
endeavors we are making to keep the Farmer up 
to its past standard of usefulness and interest.— 
The new advertisements received are also largely 
in excess of those for February, 1877. 


Ville’s Lectures on Fertilizers. 


We call attention to the advertisement of this 
work. The translation is by Miss Howard, of 
Georgia, a lady eminently qualified for the duty, 
which has been performed by her, as the author 
himself testifies, with a greater fidelity and pre- 
cision than any others attempted. Independent 
of the value of these lectures, from the light they 
throw upon the subject of soil fertilization, their 
large circulation among intelligent readers is due 
to the translator for the zeal and cleverness she 
has displayed. Miss Howard is the daughter of 


the late Rey. C. W. Howard, who probably did 
more for the improvement of agriculture in the 
South, especially in demonstrating the feasibility 
of growing the grasses in, and the adaptability of 


sheep husbandry to, that section, than any other 
man of this generation. 








Agricultural Matters in the Legislature. 





Leave has been obtained for the introduction 
of a bill for the State inspection of fertilizers. 
The failures in the past of such laws should be 
a warning against their reénactment. The 
safest, most satisfactory and least irritating mode 
of managing this question is to authorize the 
control system of the German Experiment 
Stations, already put into practice with the most 
beneficial results, in an institution of this kind 
now in successful operation in Connecticut under 
the direction of Prof. Johnson, the eminent 
agricultural chemist. 

Petitions have been presented for an appro- 
priation by the State sufficient to build a grain 
elevator to accommodate shippers by water 
and otherwise of Maryland grain now handled 
at a great disadvantage as compared with West- 
ern grain, and to provide a pier for the landing 
and sale of fruits, vegetables and other farm 
produce,—the want of accommodations of both 
natures having long been seriously felt. 

The joint committee on inspections is examin- 
ing the subject of tobacco inspections. It is too 
early, of course, to form any conjecture as to the 
action to be taken. 

The protection of fish and the improvement 
of our fisheries appear to be receiving great 
attention throughout the State, and various pro- 
positions looking to those objects are before the 
Legislature. 

A number of memorials have been offered, 
asking that the charter of the Agricultural Col- 
lege be changed so as to make it in fact an ag- 
ricultura! institution, or that the State appropri- 
ations be withdrawn. 

Public sentiment is running strongly, wher- 
ever the subject is understood, in favor of the 
establishment and maintenance by the State of 
an Agricultural Experiment Station, for the 
advancement and protection of the interests of 
the farming class. Petitions have been pre- 
sented to the Legislature asking this. The State 
Grange passed resolutions in favor of the meas- 
ure, and instructed the Executive Committee to 
memorialize the Legislature on its behalf for the 
establishment of such an institution. The Farm- 
ers’ Convention of Montgomery county, a body 
of great intelligence and influence unanimously 
resolved in its favor. The Gunpowder Agricul- 
tural, the Baltimore county Farmers’, the Junior 
Club, the Baltimore County Grange, and a num- 
ber of subordinate Granges throughout the State 
have warmly urged the measure. Some of these 
bodies, it will be remembered, favored the trans- 
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fer to an Experiment Station of the money now 
bestowed upon the Agricultural College. 

There is no proposition under consideration 
which gives greater promise of good results 
widely and generally distributed over the entire 
State, than the erection of such a station. 
Placed under suitable control the benefits to 
accrue from its operations would be inestimable. 
The movement in its favor deserves general sup- 
port by the farmers throughout the State. 


The Agricultural College, 





The report of the Trustees of this institution 
has been made to the Legislature, and is of itself 
evidence of its past inefficient management. 
The law requires experiments to be made on the 
ordinary crops of the State, and their results 
stated with accuracy, clearness and in detail; 
but this document contains merely the vague 
statement that the Professor of Agriculture “has 
made experiments” and “is now experimenting ;” 
the nature of the experiments being stated only 
in the most general terms, with no results given 
at all. The extracts from the report of Captain 
Parker, the President, merely give certain fer- 
tilizers used,—the manufacturers, in this case, 
not being named. 

The usual gratulations are uttered on the ex- 
tinction of “the debt,” though the report says 
nothing as to how the main portion of tt was cre- 
ated by what is substantially the same Board as the 
present one; nor is there any allusion to the 
methods used to secure its liquidation—as in the 
year 1875-6, when, out of the 76 pupils entered 
during the year, 37 of them (according to Prof. 
Worthington, who was an officer of the college 
at the time) were boys preparing for the United 
States Naval and Military Academies, paying 
$45 per month for being taught spelling, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic and grammar. During the same 
session the agricultural community of Maryland 
furnished but seven representatives. 

It is intimated that the income of the college 
is not ample enough for its needs, and to pay 
salaries to first-class instructors, the impression 
being given that those now in charge belong in 
that category. We will quote again, as against 
the Board, Prof. Worthington, who was for a 
year associated with two of them: . 


“Capt. Parker was made president of the college about 

a year ago. Hehad come from California the year _ 
us, and was introduced into the college through Gen. 
Jones, then president. He was no doubt the real author 
of that famous scheme to establish a “Nautical School” 
at the college, in which was to be taught ‘Navigation, 
Seamanship, Marine Enginery and all matters pertaining 
to the proper construction, oqnynest and sailing of ves- 
sels,” and to which were to be ‘cordially invited’ ‘“‘Cap- 
tains and Mates in the Merchant Service wishing to im- 





prove themselves,” &c. It was under the pressure of the 
outcry against this scheme that Gen. Jones resigned his 

residency, and it was a somewhat strange fortune that 

was succeeded by his friend, the real author of it, and 
for whom it was to furnish occupation. It ie noticeable 
that while the board did not establish that school, several 
who are now members of this majority who are acting 
together in the board, did favor it. At the time of his 
election. Capt Parker had gathered at Annapolis a school 
to prepare boys for the Naval Academy. Heir by profes- 
sion a sailor, not a scholar; educated and trained for the 
navy, he was firet in the United States service, then in 
the Confederate service, and later still, for seven years in 
the service of the Pacific Mail Steam Ship nee. All 
the bent of his mind is to ‘navigation,’ and when teach- 
ing comes as a dernier resource, it takes the same direc- 
tion. Moreover, the trustees have made it further his 
interest to foster this school at the college by making his 
ealary contingent on the number of these pupils.” 

“When Captain Parker was placed a year ago at the 
head of the college, especial stress had ‘been ‘aid upon 
giving more importance to its Agricultural Department. 
In his own absolute want of any knowledge of agricul- 
ture, it would be supposed that he would take pa ns to 
supplement his own deficiency by the best possible help 
he could get in that direction. The professorship of 
agriculture is confessedly hard to fill, but he found very 
readily a gentleman in Virginia, an ex-army officer of the 
U. 8., and of the C. 8. service, not a teacher by a day's 
experience, and who had made farming a dernier resort. 
If he himself, a sailor all his life, could take charge of an 
Lesteueyess College, why not a soldier teach agricul- 
ture?" 


The chair of chemistry is filled by a young 
gentleman appointed shortly after his graduation 
from Dickinson College—a school of letters, not 
of science—and his experience and training can 
scarcely justify confidence in his ability to 
perform the duties, besides those of tuition, 
which the law requires of him. 

A commentary on the equipment of the 
college is the statement that they expect soon to 
build a greenhouse, and “hope” to erect a work- 
shop and stock it with tools. When the writer 
of this was a pupil at the college, amongst the 
earliest requisites provided were a greenhouse 
and a nursery of fruit-trees—both seem to have 
disappeared. 

The necessity of instruction in military tactics 
receives some attention, though we are not 
aware that any one has ever objected to it 
What was opposed was the subjection to it of 
everything else. Captain Parker, in his published 
letter of acceptance of the presidency, said, “The 
college will be under a Military organization.” 
This was fully and kterally carried out, and up 
to last June the college was a military school. 
There was no indication of anything agricultural 
about it, save that it occupied a farm. 

Instruction was understood to be given in 
certain agricultural branches, but these were 
optional with pupils, and not a distinguishing 
characteristic of the school, and no impression 
made by them on farm or buildings was visible. 
There were but five students in practical, one in 
scientific agriculture, and two in agricultural 
chemistry at the last session ; and the spirit of the 
place, the system of government, even the termi- 
nology, were that of a military school. 
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The editor of the Maryland Farmer, a gentle- 
man who was desirous, we are confident, of 
being pleased with the conduct of the institu- 
tion, and who no doubt went as far in express- 
ing approval as his conscience would allow, and 
the more especially that the publisher of his 
journal was one of its trustees, showed how, 
at the time of the annual commencement, 
the emblems of military art were so prominent 
that they eclipsed all those of agriculture, which 
were nowhere to be seen. He wrote: 

“The platform was handsomely ornamented with 


cross-s words, shot-guns and evergreens ; while the walls | 
Some | 


along down the room bristled with muskets, 
thought that Emblems of Agriculture, such as the sickle, 
the plow, the sheaf, &c., would have been mo:e suitable 
decorations tor an Agricultural College.” Aud he adds: 
“For the benefit of Maryland agriculture we earnestly 
hope that this College may increase in efficiency and 
prosperity, until it shall become fully and eminently an 
agricultural school; but we do not believe it will become 
fuily such unless the head of its management is a man 


thoroughly acquainted with and heartily interested in 


the operations and interests of agriculture.” 
Mr. Chas. B. Calvert, of Prince George’s, late 


a member of the Board of Trustees, but who | 


separated from his colleagues because of the sub- 
jection of the agricultural and the magnifying of 
the military features of the institution, in a 
speech made at the last annual meeting of the 
stockholders demonstrated that “the mathematics 
taught cost about $5,000 a year, and agriculture 
only $600; and that very important branch of 
science, Chemistry, far more important to the 
farmer than mathematics, also cost only $600 ;” 
and, in a letter published in this journal in Sep- 
tember, 1877, after alluding, seemingly with justi- 
fiable pride, to the policy which proved successful 
in extinguishing the debt having been adopted on 
his motion, he directs attention to the fact that in 
the claims of the present trustees for the credit 
of its payment in two years, there is no mention 
“that a@ majority of these same trustees created this 
debt in less than two year's, and that they have not 
taken a single step towards making it an Agricul- 
tural College.” This letter, after showing the 
prominence given mathematics and military 
matters, concludes: “It seems to be an Agricul- 
tural College with the agriculture left out.” [The 
italics are ours. } 


The report of the Board pronounces the ob- 
jections to the diversion of the college into a 
place for preparing youths for the naval and 
military academies to be “without substantial 
foundation,” though the Governor—an ec officio 
member—in his message (whilst he states but one 
and not all the grounds of opposition to the 
management of the college,) says the prepara- 
tion of special students for the Naval Academy, 
was justly held to be no part of the purpose for 
which the college was founded; and though, 


as seen above, the session before last, one half 
the pupils belonged to this class. 

The trustees say the college live stock is infe- 
rior. This condition of things is in striking 
contrast to the Virginia Agricultural and Me- 

| chanical College, which though only in the fifth 
| year of its existence, enters the field asa breeder 
of the choicest strains of thoroughbred stock, 
| from its herds of which fine animals are being 
distributed through the State. The Maryland 
| Board ask a donation from the State of $5,000 to 
| buy animals of improved breeds ! 
An additional request is made for an appropria- 
tion of $2,500 or $3,000 to establish an Experi- 
ment Station on the College farm, and it is 
hinted that there are other requirements which 
it would be acceptable to have the Legislature 
| provide for. 
This institution was not intended to be only a 
| school for instruction of youth in branches per- 
taining to agriculture and the mechanic arts, but 
| it is by law “a model farm,” this term standing 
| for an experimental farm, as the context plainly 
shows. The law requires to be made, annually, 


“A series of experiments upon the cultivation of cereal 
and other a adapted to the latitude and climate of 
the State of Maryland, and cause to be carefully noticed 
upon the records of said institution, the character of said 
experiments, the kind of soi] upon which they were 
undertaken, the system of cultivation adopted, the etate 
of the atmosphere. and all other particulars which may 
be ge pe toa fair and complete understanding of the 
result ef said experiments,” * * and also that “said 
Board of Trustees shall, at every session of the Leyisla- 
ture, present in printed pamphlet form a full and correct 
report of the said Agricultural College and Model Farm, 
and the condition or final reeults of all experiments un- 
dertaken as provided for in the foregoing section.” 


This part of the law has been entirely unful- 
filled, yet after having cost the State, in cash and 
interest on investment, something like $300,000, 
its trustees very modestly ask $3,000 more to do 
what it ought to have been doing all the time, 
and which it was chartered to do, and another 
$5,000 to buy improved stock, without which a 
fertile imagination cannot picture either an 
agricultural school, or a model farm; and the 
modesty of the request is enhanced by the fact 
that the Legislature at its last session struck out 
by a vote so emphatic as to approach almost to 
unanimity, the usual appropriations it has so 
| long received, and which were afterwards paid by 
the Comptroller in the face of that decided action. 





No farmer in the State is a whit the wiser or 
a penny better off for this College. During the 
greater part of its career it has ignored entirely 
the object of its creation and endowment.— 
Though maintained entirely by the State, the State 
has, in. effect, no voice in its control, which is 
effected by a few individuals. It is now in the 
hands of men who, from their professions and 
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careers, cannot command the confidence of the 
farming class, and of whom it may be safely 
assumed they can have no faith, no pride in, and 
no expectation of, making it such an institution 
as our agriculture and the times démand, no 
matter what promises may be made of reform 
in its methods. 

In the face of these facts for the Trustees to 
ask the large extra appropriations named, is to 
exhibit an amount of credulity as to the ‘liber- 
ality of legislators, and the good nature of tax- 

payers, not often witnessed. 
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QYoutations given below are Wholesale Prices, 

pene mnt but seady. We quote 
Howard Street Super $3.7¢ 25; do. do. Extra 
$5.25; do. do. Family $5 0a, x: Western Su 
$4.25: do. Extra $4.50¢5.00: an Famil $5.5 nw 3 yd 
Mills s Super $3.75@4.25; do. Extra $4 "505.255; 

; en s Extra $6.75@ 7.00; Spring Wheat Flour $5. Seas OO. 
aD mgmt try Patapsco Fami Ay a Extra 

7.75: Fine $2.90 @ 3.25: Rye Flour $3.75 44.00 
£ Mty Mills, ® bri. $3.00@3. “15; do. do. # 100 ibs. $1. wal 5; 
do. Western $1. 15@).20. 

Wheat.—Dull. We quote Southern red $1. 1.33; 
do. Amber $1.35@1.37; Pennsylvania red $1. 1.33; 
Western No. 3. $1.22; do. No. 2 $1.32; do. March de- 
livery $1.34. 

Corn.— More inquiry for Southern. Market in West- 
ern irregular. Quotations are as follows: Southern 
white, new 54@55 cte.: do. yellow 54 cts.; Western 
steamer. spot 47 cts.: do. mixed. spot, new 55 cts.; do. do. 
Feb. 55 cts.: do. March 5536 (@55 % cts. 

Oats.—Quiet. We quote: Western mixed M@Be.; 
do. bright 36@ 37 cts.; Southern, fair to Xo 35 cte.; do. 
prime 36@38 ets.; Pennaylvania 35@37 cts 
wens F e quote, nominally, good to prime at 638@65c. 

bat 
ton.— We quote Middling 10% @10%; Low Fron 
diiues 104 @10%; Strict Good Ordinary 10@10 \; 
Ordinary 9%. 

May and Straw.—Dull but steady, and we quote 
Cecil County $15@17; do. Prime Penna. and Maryland 
| $iv@rs, do, Mixed $13@14; do. Clover $13614 Straw— 

eat $8@9; do. Oat $10@11: do. Rye 1 

bef nb. bn uiet, with moderate - ae We 

uote: Bulk ro “+ packed, new 5; do. C. R. Sides 

%; do. L. C. 6%; Bacon Sho houlders 6; do. C. R. 
Sides 7; do. fa naan -cured, new 11@12: do. Shoulders 
do. 74: do. Breast 7%. Lard — Refined, tierces S¥@S¥X. 
| arya Pork ¥ bri. $12@12.50: extra prime Pork, ¥ bri. 

1 


Live Stock.— Bef Catil — Market slow. Best 
Beeves, $4.87@5.75; first quality, $4@4.75; good fair 
quality, 3@4; thin steers, oxen and cows, $2.50@3. 

ich Cows—$U@Qo ¥ head retail. 

Hogs.— Prices range at 5% to6X cts., extra quality 
; bringing 6% cts. readily. 

ped oe 9 light. Prices 4@5% cts. ¥ tb. gross. 

Dressed Hogs.—Scarce and in good demand at 
$5.50 ¥ 100 Iba. 

Batter.— Fine grades firm and in active demand; all 
other descriptions dull. We quote N. Y. State 25(@)30 cts.; S 
Western tub, choice, 21@22 cts.; Western Roll, good to 
| choice 18@20 cts.; Nearby Roll 18@21 cts. 

Cheese— Quiet but firm. tern, new, good t 
| pga 188@18% cts.; Western, good to choice, new, ux 
@13 

Sobacee: — Receipts are light and mainly of Rane 
‘jand ground leaves. There is some dumand tee 
| grades Maryland crop, of which ‘there are searesly” my 
offering, but the low grades are entirely neglected. by 
| quote Mf aryland inferior and frosted 3 sound co 
mon $2.50@3.00; good commond $3 middling $6 
| @7.00; good refine red $6.5\(@9.00, fancy sidans 


‘SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNAL, 
A Large Beaatifally Illustrated 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 
| POULTRY, PET STOCK AND 

GENERAL SPORTING MATTERS. 
| Kach number contains information useful to those 
who desire to keep Poultry, and any oo | of Pet 
| Stock for pleasure or profit. Also are inter- 
ested in the pleasures of the Forest, Field a. Stream, 
will find it full of interest’ eo It has a wide- 
spread circulation in all f the United “states 
especially in the South and a West, thus new 4 it one of 
the best advertising mediums in the country for breeders 
of Poul Pet Stock, and dealers in Sportsmen's 8. 


Onl r in advaace 2 
oom, aaron. onlay B. HAWTWARLE, Publisher, P. O. 
Box LOUISVILLE. KY 
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New Advertisements. 


R. 8, Ross—A Farm Wanted to 

Sarah H. DeCou, Exe.—Farm at Public Sale. 

L. Weinherger.—Boots and Shoes. 

J. Pels & Son.—Boots and Shoes. 

Chas, M. Miller.— Shirts and Underwear. 

Robt. Turner & Son.—Peruvian Guano. 

= Feast.—Choice Seeds, Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants. 

John Cook.—Grapevines, Plants, Flowers, &c. 

John 8. Collina.— Planta, Trees, Roots, &c. 

Nanz & Newner.—Seedsa and Plants. 

Peter Henderson & Co.—Everything for the Garden. 

John Saul.— Plants, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

(Gibson & Bennett.— Raspberries and Strawberries. 

Wilmer Atkinson.— Seed Corn. 

Jno. H. Buxton.—Eclipse Windmills. 

Jno. H. Buxton.—Nonpereil Farm and Feed Mills. 

J. H. G. Schmipf.—Marble Work. 

Cromwell & Congdon.—Agricultural Implements, Seeds, 
Trees, &c. 

Bonnett Bros.—Uardware, Iron, &c. 

Jess Marden.—Hay and Cattle Scales. 

Bergman Manft. Co.— Harness, Saddles, &c. 

Hull & Scotney.—Commission Merchants. 

Mann & Vo. ~ Pate t-Agents. 

* in & Co.— Silicated Super Phosphate. 

w. L. Coulson.—Grourd Bone and Bone Meal. 

Wells, Richardson & Co.—Pertected Butter Color. 

G. & C. Merriam:—W ebster Unabridged Dictionary. 

Z. C. Daniel.—Improved Stock. 

Rk. 8. Johnston —Osage Orange Hedge Plants. 

R. S. Johnaton.—Blackberry Plants. 

Stinson & Co.—Agents Wanted. 

H. Hallett & Co.—Agents Warted. 

True & Co.—Agenta Wanted. 

Dr. B. W. Woods. —High-bred Trotting Horses at Auction 

Edud. F. Jenkins.—Jersey Bull Calves. 

Briggs & Bro.—Seeds. 

Franklin Davis & Co.— Agents. Trees. 

W. Massey & Co.—Piants, Cut Flowers, &c. 

American Farmer Office.—Transilation of ‘Ville’s Agricul- 
tural Lectures. 


Pe enna. aad N. C. R. Ra Rentes | to Seuth and | West. 











“A veriox SALE of aboat 10 choice and 
high- bred Trortine Horsks, February 20, 
at Conn’s Stable, next to Academy of Masic, 
where they can be examined five days before 
sale. They are Kentucky bred, and of Hamble- 
tenian and Mambrino stock, with one mare in 
foal to Westwood, son of Blackwood. West- 
wood’s dam was by Alexander’s Abdallah. 

Particulars in Baltimore daily papers. 

For further information, apply to 

B. W. WOODS, M. D. 

Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 





at CATALOGUE for 
Paper, 
of 











VALUABLE FARM 


a AT 


PUBLIC SALE. 


wee roperty of Natban DeCon, dec January 31, 
bon ns 256 acres under high state o - 4 
a fenced, good buildin . oe yar apple exchees 
tiful lake en one side, i partic. 
lars in AuBanr, N. Y., Counrar GENTLEMAN of 
Jan. 17 and 2%, or address SARAH H. DE cou, Execn- 
trix, Yardville, Mercer Co., New Jersey. 





CHEMICAL MANURES. 


Agricultural Lectures 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


AT 
VINCENNES, in 1867, 
BY GEORGE VILLE. 


Translated by Miss E. L. Howarp, of Georgia. 


Copies ef this valuable w work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 











3000 Engravings, 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


1840 Pages Quarto. 


More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the 
public —_ of the United States 

Recomm by State Superintendents of Scheols in 
34 different t States 

Contains 3,000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
man ay as any other seg 7 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is 20 times as great 
as the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 

“Indispensable to pe’ student f the English lan- 

guage.”—M. R. Warts, Chief Justice United States. 

“AU 4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Govern- 
ment Printing-Office is Webster's Unabridged.” 
Published by @. & bas MERRIAN, Springfield, Mass. 








EDGE PLANTS 
0 SAGE 0 ORANGE Ez TON. Stockley Del. 





A GOOD FARM WANTED TO RENT 


FOR A TERM OF YEARS, 
With the privileze of buying. Address (with Rent, 


Price, &c.) 
N. S. ROSS, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


J. H. G. SCHIMPF, 


MARBLE WORKS, 


127 Lexington Street, between Howard Street 
and Park Avenue, Baltimore. Italian amd American 
Marble, Monuments, bay Headstones, Monumental 
Figures, Garden Statuary, Vases, Baptismal Fonts, con- 
stantly on hand. 








ENT FREE on application—BRIGGS & BRO'S 

Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. Our large 

crops enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FOR SALE. 


A Jersey Bull Calf, 14 months old, handsome 
fawn and white; price $30. Also one 7 months 
old, solid fawn, all black points; price $25. 
Both Herd Register animals. 

EDWD. F. JENKINS, 
Baldwin, Baltimore Co., 








fe-2t Md. 
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2,500,000 rere eee ons Boots Peach 


Trees, on. 100 rane rapier VA RiETiEs: Great 
American Strawberries. Largest and best. Berries 2 oz. 
each, 9 in, around. Bang Lam St ORs 100 for $5; 
1,000 for $40. W Albany, Chas. ey , Mon- 
arch of West, Kentucky, Green ific, 2 000; 
Capt. Jack, Cumberland Triumph, Grerting J handa, $5 
per 1, 000. ALL PURE. ‘atalogue ree. Cut this 
out. JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


The Celebrated Eclipse Wind Mills. | 


Pump water from Wat, Sraine, 
or River, for House, Garogn, 
Baas or Srocx use; also grind 
feed, saw wood, &c. Greatest 
invention of the age. Perfectly 
self-reguiating, and warranted 
Rot to biew away. 

STRONGEST WIND MILL MADE. | 


Send for Illustrated circulars, 
C. B. SALMON, Scc’y, Beloit, Wis. | 
OR | 
JOHN H. BUXTON, State Agent for Md.and D.C. | 
_ Pumps, Pipes and Fittings. Country work solicited. 
























is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine Illustrations, 
and six Chromo Plates Tenaes, beautifully drawn and 
colored from nature. ce 50 cents in paper covers; in 
olegant ¢ cloth, $1.00. Printed in German and En lish. 
k’s Hllastrated Monthly Magazine.—32 
pages se ro tyory and Colored Plate in every num- 
1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 
Viek’s. Sutnblow>. 300 Illustrations, only 2 cts. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHARLES M. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GENTS AND BOYS’ DRESS SHIRTS 


AND UNDERWEAR, 


No. 63 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, 
4th door below Saratoga, East side. 


$s5 will B 


HAY OR CATTLE SCALE!) 


JESSE MARDEN, Southern Scale Factory, 
55 S. Charles St., Baltimere. 


Scales of every description of our own make always 
on hand. 














+ Great chance to make money. i you 
can't get guld you can get greenbacks. 
s bee need a person in every town to 


take subscriptions for the largest, 
cheapest and best Illustrated family publication in the 
world. Any one can become a successful agent. The 
most elegant works of art given free to subscribers. 
The price is so low that almost everybody eubscribes. 
One agent reports making over $150 in a week. A lady 
oqeat reports taking over 400 subscribers in ten days. 
All who engage make money fast. Yon can devote ail 
your time to the business, or only yourspare time. You 
need not be away from home over night. You can doit 
as wellas others. Full particulars, directions and terms 
free. Hlegant and expensive Outfit free. If you want 





profitable work send us your address at once. It costs 
nothing to try the business. Noone who engages fails 
to make great pay. 
Portland, Maine. 


Address ‘The leople’s Journal,” 


PATENTS. 


Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveate, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Circulars 
giving full directions free. We publish a book on ‘How 
te sell Patents,’’ and which gives much valuable inform- 
ation on Patent law ints. Information and assist- 
ance afforded those desiring to sell their Patents. 

We a Blanks for selling Rights. 

ANN & ©@., Patent Agents, 
116 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore, Ma. 





| GRAND TRIUMPH IN HORTICULTURE 


The — result of Highteen a, of care and toil— 
FELTON’S NEW BER RIES. 
The CINDERELLA and | RL Man STRAWBERRIES 
and Earty Prouiric and RELIANCE RasPBERRIES is now 
offered to the public; TEestep Nrne Years, and in our 
judgment the Four Best Paying MARKET BERRIES. 
G2 CaTaLoeveE and Price List Free. 
GIBSON & BENNETT, 
NURSERYMEN and Fruit GROWERS, 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


GOLD: Any worker can make $12a day at home. Costly 
outfit free Address True & Co., Portland, Maine 


BLACKBERR other Small Fruits. at bottom 


Price-list free. R.S. Johnston, Stockley, Del. 


NONPAREIL 


FARM & FEED MILLS. 
For Grinding Far Corn, Shell Corn, 
and all kinds of Grain, fine or coarse, 
12 sizes, for Hand or Power. Conical 
French Burr Stone Flouring and Corn 
Mills. O77 Receive! the Grand Award 
Diploma and Medal at Centennial. 

0 OMN i. BUXT CTON A sent Free. 

Agen 
46 Euat Pratt ia. 


Cromwell é Congdon 
SEEDSMEN, 


And dealers in every description of 


Agricultural and Horticultural Tools 


For the FARM and GARDEN. 








PLANTS (Wihon's Karly), and 
















FREE BY MAIL 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive CATALOGUE 
of FLOWER, VEGETABLE an! FIELD 
SEEDS & GARDEN REQUISITES. 

AT OUR 


PATAPSCO NURSERIES 


We have a. well-selated stock of FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL and SHADE TREES, 


EVERGREENS, VINE®, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 


FOR-SPRING PLANTING. 


Catalogues Free. 
CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


No. SI Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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HOW TO MAKE. 


GILT BPGH BUTTER 


Farmers ‘cut this out! you may 
not see it again. 


CLayMonT, Det., Jan. 15th, 1878, 
Messrs. Wells, Richardson & Co., Gentlemen:—I would 
say the Perfected Butter Color bought of you about one 
year ago, costing me $2.00, has returned to me in extra 
price of butter. $175.00. You properly named it “ Per- 
fected” Butter Color, I have placed butter colored with 
it before competent judges, who pronounced it gilt edge 
Jersey butter v ithout color. I could not under any cir- 
cumstances be without it. Very truly mrs, 
Wm. H. Cru réuma®. 
OUR PERFECTED BUTTER COLOR is re- 
commended by the agricultural prese,and nsed by the 
very best Dairymen in this country, Harris Lewis, L. B. 
Arnold, 0. 8. Bliss. L. 8. Hardin, A. W. Cheever, E. L. 
Sturtevant, E. D. Mason, and thousands more. It is far 
better than carrots, annetto, or any other cdlor, at one- 
fourth the cost, and ne work to use. It gives a pure dan- 
delion color, and never turns red or rancid. but tends to 
improve and preserve the butter. Warranted to add 5 
cts. per pound to its selling value. Ask your Druggist or 
Merchant for it. or if you would like to know what it is, 
what it costs, who uses it.and where you can get it.write 
to Weis, Ricnarpson & C 0. Prop’ Ts, ‘Burilngtom,Vt, 


HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Piate, 
sent free tocustomers of past years, and to all 
| rehasers ofour books,either Gardening for 

t, Practical Florécuttureor Gardening for 





Pleasure (price $1. ae = prepaid, by mail). 
h on rece 


To lain Plant or 
§ Catal es, without Plate, free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON &, 60, 
ismen, Market Gardeners,a lorisis, 


Cortlandt Street, New York. 


WALNUT. HILL STOCK FARA 


Spottsylvania County, Va. 


am breeding Thoroughbred Devon Cattle, Merino 
sheep Poland-China, Essex and Berkshire Hogs. Also 
Brahmas, White-faced Black Spanish, White Leg- 
Pekin Ducks and Bronze T-irkeys. 
y stock took many first premiums at the Piedmont 
and State Fairs. 
I have selected my stock with great care frem the best 
ney “7 the United States. and intend to be excelled by 


= solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
Z. ©. DANIEL, Twyman’'s Sore. 
Spottsylvania Co., Virginia. 
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ae hon at hanna. Senate worth $5 a 
$5 to Address S71xs0n & Co., Portland, M 


a éek i id tir own town) Terms and $5 
$66: trees 2 Addr wiz H. HALLern Co., Augasta, 


ELVIRA GRAPE- ‘VINES 


$4 per dozen. $23 per 100. 


Also, all the leading varieties at low rates. 














BRED CORN. furmer 

ol tr Donen chet Geta — 
ee o TT; SQuetes Veta om 
mense to a 
foumens 04 ee ag orale 


Feruvian Cuano. 





We have twe cargoes Peruvian Guano, direct importa- 
tion, from the Islands of the Peruvian Government, for 
sale. This Guano resembles the old Chincha Guene | 
containg nears ¥ cent. of Ammonia; warranted dry and 

ure. Purehasérs would do well to call and chamise 

his Guano before purchasing. 


RObT ee 


& SON 
Frederick St., Baltimore. 





STRAW BERRI ES-—Great American, 
Captain Jack, and all the older kinds, with 
RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, ‘CUR- 
RANTS, ASPARAGUS Roots, TUBEROSES, 
GLADIOLUS, &e. 

15,000 square feet of glass deyoted to flowers. 

Orders will be promptly attended to if left at 
|my store, No. 91 N. Charles St., Baltimore, or 
addressed to JOHN COOK, 

Carroll P. O., Baltimore Co., Md. 


John Saul’s 


Catalegue of New, Rare and beautiful plants 
will be ready in February, with a colored plate. 
Many new and beautiful plants are offered for 
the first time, viz: 


New Rose Queen of Bedders, 
Double White Geraniums, 
New double tvy-leaved Geranium, 
New Zonales, 
New kKegal Pelargoniums, 
Sonerilla Hendersonil, 
Torrenia Fournerii, New Ferns, 
New tuberous Beg 
New Shrubs and Trees, 
New Crotons, 
New Dracavnas, 
Cloxinias, - Alecactas, Caladiums, 
Clematis, Fuchsias, Dahlias, &c. 
With an immense stock of new and beautiful 
lants well grown, all of which are offered at 


ow rates. 

ROf Bs. 
An immense stock of all the new and standard 
varieties grown in pots on own roots—CHEAP. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


New PEARS, new PEACHES, with a large 
stock ‘of Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cher- 
ries, (standards and dwarfs.) Grape 
Vines, Small Fruits, &. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, ia t variety, .S Parks. 
las. Gardens, &c. EVERGREENS of all sizes, o 
uality and at the lowest rates. VEGE TABLE 
SEED of the finest quality, fresh and pure, grown by 
= self or especially for me, or my importation.— 
WER SEEDS.—Being extensively engaged in im- 
parting and growing new and rare plants, consequently 
my facilities for seed saving are unequalled. 
The foiiowing Catalogues, with others, now ready. 
Matied Free: 
No. 1.—A descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 
No. 2.—A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural and 
Flower Seed. 
No. 5.—Descris tive Catalogue of a selection of Roses. 
No. @—A Catalogue of New, Rare and Beautifal 
Plants, with a colored plate, free to customers; to 
others, 10 cents. A plain copy to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C, 
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NEW & CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


WARRANTED AS VICKS, 
And Imported Novelties of the Season, 


arom | PETUNIAS and others, besides a large collection of Greenhouse Plants, 
Bedding Plants, &c., at a low price—wishing to dispose of the general collection. 


JOHN FEAST, Florist, 


295 Lexington Street, Baltimore. 


BERGMAN MN’F’C Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


HARNESS, COLLARS, SADDLES, 


Whips, Horse Robes and Blankets, Brushes, &€. 
367 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Opposite Eutaw House, BALTIMORE. 
Low Prices. Punctuality. 


BONN ETT BROS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Hardware, Iron, Steel, Axles and Springs, 
Sleigh Baskets, Runners, Horse Blankets, Xe. 
No. 159 FORREST STREET, 


Opposite Streett’s Farmers’ Hotel. Rear entrance from Eagle Hotel yard, 


i i peas, BALTIMORE. MD. 
OO) U L.SoOis 


Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY PURE 











BON EB MBAL. 


s@- Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


Office, 32 Light Street. 


North of Greenmount Cemetery. 
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CHESTNUT HILL GREENHOUSES, 


Waverley, Baltimore Co., Md. 


W. F. MASSEY & CO. are offering, as visual, a full stock of ROSES and 
BEDDING PLANTS at low prices, for Spring trade. Also, all the novelties of the 
season, including the new Carnation “PETER HENDERSON.” 

CUT FLOWERS and FLORAL DESIGNS forwarded by express at short notice. 


City Depot—238 Madison Avenue, 
BALTIMORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. ESTABLISHED 1862. 


THE GRANGERS’ SHOE HOUSE. 
J. PELS & SONS, 59 N. Eutaw St. 


First-class Stock of LADIES, GENTS, MISSES and BOYS’ SHOES at LOWEST PRICES. 
We manufacture all our own Shoes and warrant every pair. We make Hand-Sewed a Specialty. 
PELS’ PRICE-LIST—OUR OWN MAKE. 





Ladies’ French Leather Button Boots......$2 756@3 00 | Men's Heavy Boots... ........ +++... eee eens $2 15@4 50 
Ladies’ Kid Vamped Button Boots.......... 2 75@3 00 | Men's Fine Boots.........ce.cceeseeccese sees 4 50@6 00 
Ladies’ French Leather Baimorals........ .. 2 00/22 50 | Men's Calf Gaiters.............-00-. +08 cohen 2 50@5 00 
Ladies’ Morocco or Calf Balmorals.......... 2 00@2 25 | Men’s Working Shoes. ...... . -+sseeeereees 1 50@2 00 
Misses’ Pebble and Calf Balmorals.......... 1 T5@2 00 | Boys’ Boots... ......... cececeeeceverceseree: 1 75@2 50 
Misses’ Pebble and Goat Button,....... .... 2 aa? 50 | Youths’ Boots ............ ese. sesereseeserees 1 2q@ 50 
Children Shoes at Lowest Prices—all Styles. | Rubber Boots and Shoes at Wholesale Prices. 


SHOES made to order (of every description) and sent to the Country C. O. D. 
We refer to H. O. DEVRIES, Agent Md. State Grange. 


PELS’ SHOE HOUSE, 59 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 


SATE WaA1itL.t. PAY 


The highest market petee for all of the following articles, or we will sell them for you on five (5) per cent. 
commission: BUTTER. CHEESE. EGGS, POULTRY. LARD, TALLOW, FEATHERS, POTA- 
TOES, APPLES, GRAIN, FLOUR, FEED, FUR, HIDES, WiUOL, PEANUTS, BROOM 
CORN, DRIED FRUIT, HAY, HOPS, &c., &c. 


LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES MADE 


On large consignments of Staple Articles. Farmers, Shippers and Dealers in General Merchandise should write 
for Reference, Price-Current acd Stencil, &c. When writing us state whether you wish to sbip on consignment 
or sell. If you wish to eell, name the article, amount of each, and your VERY LOWEST PRICE for eame. 
delivered F. O B. (free on board cars) at your nearest shipping point. Also, if possible, send eample by mail; if 
too bulky, by freight. Address 


HULL & SCOTNEY, 
GENERAL COMMISSION and SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 


221 & 346 N. Water Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS—TREES. 


We can employ a few more Agents this season to sell our Fruit Trees and other 
Nursery Stock. We can give steady employment and a liberal commission to men of 
energy and ability. Satisfactory references as to honesty and business capacity must 
be given; also a bond for faithful performance of duty. Applicants will please 


state age and previous occupation. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
1009 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


The Old-Established C..0..D. House of Baltimore. 


Thanking our customers for the patronaye of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the general 
public with our List (for the winter and spring of 1878) o such goods as are in constant use at the lowest jobbing 
prices. From our past experience, from our extra facilities, and from the immense and growing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List the greatest bargains in Boots and Shoes ever offered. “Our customers 
number thousands from au parts of the United States, who have bought and used our goods {or years. 

We sell Goods direct to the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-men. 

Buy your Goods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 
expenses. and to give them a profit. 

e do a Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clubs or 
otherwise, instead of to dealers. 
why, AND HOW WE SELL SO CHEAP. 

We have pursued the C. O. D. plan for years; we have built up a good paying trade; it is popular with our cus- 
tomers. We know that by selling Goods on this plan we give our customers better bargains than on the old plan of 
eredit. By giving better bargains we inc-ease our trade. 

EXCLUSIVELY 'FOR CASH. 

We have buyers in New York, Philalclphia and Boston, who watch the market, wait for bargains, watch the 
bankrupt sales, the trade sales, and in the ways and places known to experienced buyers, and choose Goods for cash 
at the lowest figures possible. Our customers are not asked to pay for goods before they get them. The fact of 
being established so long, and selling such large amounts of Goods, gives us all the advantages that can accrue from 
such a plan ; and we can now afford to sell mach cheaper than we did at first. 

The Cc. O. D. plan gives our customers all the benefits to be derived fom CO-OPERATION, 

ith the large sales that we make, we lower our prices of Goods to our patrons, and are simply taking advan- 
tage of available and legitimate avenues of trade to increase our busineas. 

We are the exclusive Agents for EDWIN C. BURT'S New York Fine nang Sor Ladies, Misses and Gentlemen. 

GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMEN 















Gents’ Buff Pegged SN, pacaeee4sett uastens annette $1 50; Gents’ French Cait Hand Stitched Boots, Extra 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Prince Alberts ........... «+++. 1 75 Qeaaltt yy... so csice cccccs ncscecsdecsnccoveasene 
Gents’ Calf Sewed Prince Alberts........... ..+0.. 225 | Gents’ Buff Stitched Boots, Extra Quality.......... 8 75 
Gents’ French Calf English Ties, we ovcsgecess 2% | Genta’ Kip........ccccsccccccccccccccccccccecscscese 2 %5 
Gents’ Lasting Gaiters......... -- 1 50| Gents’ Kip, Extra Quality -- 350 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Congress...............eeeeeeee 150| Gents’ Extra Quality Water Proof MOOR, 5s bce canes 3 75 
Gents’ Buff Sewed Congress............-..0ee 0-008 200)| Gents’ Heavy Plough Shoes................+- 1 65@ 1 75 
Gents’ Buff Plain Congress .,..........5s.cceeceeees 1 60 | Gents’ Extra Quality Plough Shoes...............-- 1 8 
Gents’ Calf Boxed Toe Sewed Congress Gaiters.... 2 00 | Gents’ Heavy Pegged Balmorals...................- 1 40 
Gents’ Fine Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters.......... 225 | Gents’ Heavy Pegged Double Sole Balmorals....... 1 65 
Gents’ Calf Stitched Box Toe Gaiters.............. DH | Gente’ Kin. Boote,, 5 sedge... es ccrcccccccscccce oesece 3B 
Gents’ French Hand Stitched Congress............. 875 | Gents’ Extra Quality A Boots... 2.2 ccccsessecvese 4 00 
Gents’ Calf Congress Gaiters, Pegged.............. 1%} Gentes’ Long Leg le SEE TCS TST TTT e es 87 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Boots ..........0..-...0005 +++. 276) Gents’ Long Legged Kip Boas: Extra Quality..... 400 
Gents’ Calf Peaged Boots, Bxira Qmallty........... 3.50 | Russia Leather Water Proo f Boots * psn act aso OD 
Gents’ Calf Hand Sewed Boots..........+...+:+00+0- 425 | Water aes Hunting Boots. eacerenesece seeneee 400 
Gents’ Prime Stitched Calf Boots.......... sseseeeee 450) Gents’ Split Leather Boots cathen POD 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Boots, Extra Quality..... +--+ee 350! Gents’ Extra Heavy Split Leather tg ROD 

LADIES’ Sar Ant eeer 
Ladies’ Lasting Congress Gaiters ...........+.s0000 $1 Ladies’ French Leather Button, Extra Quality...... 2 
Ladies’ Lasting Balmoral Gaiters .............++++- 1 00 Ladies’ French Kid Button Boots................+ - 3% 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Gaiters.................. 125! Ladies’ Kid Lace Balmorals................000-eee0e 2 00 
Ladies’ Lasting Brush Kid Foxed Ga‘ters.......... 1 50| Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, high cut .............-. 150 
Ladies’ Last ng Kid Foxed, Extra Quality.......... 200) Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, high cut, Extra Qual... 1 75 
Ladies’ Lasting Slippers...............cceceeees «++» 60) Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, all styles............... 12 
Ladies’ Lasting Buskins Slippers................... 75| Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut Balmorals........... 115 
Ladies’ Kid Heeled Slippers............scceeeeeeees 75 | Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut, Extra Quality ...... 1 37 
Ladies’ Kid Croquet Slippers..........+.+. — 115| Ladies’ Calf Sewed High Cut Balmorals............ 1% 
Ladies’ Kid Newport Ties, Eera Quality dic op Gee 150 Ladies’ Calf Sewed Extra Quality Balmorals....... 3 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, (plain)............... 1 50| Ladies’ Goat Leather Balmorals, Heavy ............ 1 2% 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, xtra Fine.......... 2 | La Ladies’ Buff Pegged Shoes...................-- co: 2 OO 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button.............. +++. 150) Ladies? Buff ei ins Extra Quality... nia ecacoth B® 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button, yy Fine..... 225) Ladies’ Heavy Split Balmorals.................++e++ 90 
Ladies’ French Leather Button Boots....... cocoee 1 TI 

MISSEW DEPARTMENT. 
Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Plain............. 75¥@1 00 , Misses’ Kid “oxed Button.............0.0e000. 
Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Extra Quality.... 1 is@l 25 | Misses’ Calf Pegged Balmorals ........ 
Misses’ Lasting Kid Foxed —- » si wal = Misses’ Calf Sewed Balmorsls..............-- 1 @ 
Misses’ Fine Morocco Balmorals.............. 1 Ladies’ and Misses’ White Kid Boots, sigan di Fancy 
Misses’ Fine Kid Balmorals .................. 1 3G 1 30 Shoes of all Styles on han 

aera DEPARTMENT. 
Boy's Calf Pegged and Sewed Balmorals..... $1 %@1 50} Boy's Heavy Kip Boots........-.... cece ee eens 15071 % 
Boy's Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters.. —- bit 3 Boy's Kip Boots, Extra Quality 2 War WU 
Boy's Calf Pegged Congress..... bedvesius . 1 B@i 40" Boy's Fine Pegged Boots........ 1 T5@2 00 





We allow 12 p2r cent. discount to Patrons of Husbandry. Aliso an addi- 
tional percentage on each dollar for the person making uo the Club, 


We can now also send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the money, Post-Office Money Order, or in Rezistered 
Letters, or C. O. D. by Express. 

We guarantee to give satisfaction, ani anything purchased of our house which may not sait after purchase, we 
will exchange or refand the money within six months after purchase. §¢~Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 


Weinberger’ s C. O. D. Shoe House, 


81 N. EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


FOR SPRING CROPS. 
THE POPPLEIN 


Silicated Super-Phosphate 


PATENTED MARCH 3ilst, 1874. 

















Containing all the ingredients necessary for the full development 
of the crop to which it is applied. 


————_—_—_—— 


Chemical Laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania, 
West Philadelphia, June 25th, 1877. 
W..Morris Orem, President 


Popplein Silicated Phosphate Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Dzar Sir:—The sample of your Fertilizer marked B. B. B., and sent to me for 

examination by authority of Mr. Thos. J. Edge, Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture, was analyzed by me with the following results: 


Soluble and Reverted Phosphoric Acid................. 10.84 per cent. 
Insoluble Phosphoric Acid ...........-...ccec ee eeeeeee n° * 
Diatomaceeus Bilicic Acid. ........22....2. seeeeeeees 13.07 - 
Meteth.xcc00cre.:censhundsiconensecessesesvocencasnee<e 7 a, 


The value of one ton of 2,000 pounds of this Fertilizer is as follows: 
206.8 tbs. of Soluble and Reverted Phosphoric Acid, @10 cts... .$20.68 
“ “ @ 


84.8 Ibs. of Insoluble 4 cts.... 1.89 
261.4 tbs. of Diatomaceous Silicic Acid, @ 5 cts.... 13.07 
56.0 Ibs. of Potash, @ 7 cts.... 3.92 
$39.06 

Yours truly, F. A. GENTH. 


* 





We make separate and distinct compounds for Tobacco, Truck, Cereals and Cotton, based on 
the analysis of each plant, and have the exclusive right to use 


VEGBTABLE SILICA, 


Of which Prof. F. A. Genth, of the University of Pennsylvania, says: “It is well known that 
Silica in such a condition has been the great lack of all fertilizers in the market. Sincea long time 
I have been an advocate of the introduction of available Silica into artificial manures. 

With your Fertilizer, you furnish the farmer with the most complete manure, containing all 
the elements, except those contained in the atmosphere, which are necessary for the full develop- 
ment and increase of grain, in wheat, corn, rye, eats, &c., and all crops which ‘require Silica for 
their growth. Yours, truly, F. A. GENTH. 


We solicit a trial with any other Fertilizer sold or used. 








SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
fe a 99 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
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Now is the Time to Secure Good Breeding Stock Cheap. 
2" SURPLUS BIRDS MUST BE SOLD. ge 
SPLENDID ROUEN DUCKS and PEKINS at half former prices. Choice BRAHMAS, 
COCHINS, LEGHORNS, HOUDANS at reasonable prices. GAMES—fine and at low prices. 
Send stamp for particulars, catalogues, &c. (a Eggs in season from any of my breeds. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


BUFFALO PITTS SEPARATORS 


AND DEALER IN 
Agricultural Implements of the most improved kinds: Farm Grist Mills, Corn and 
Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, &c. Also Fertilizers and 
Seeds. (3 ~Send for Circular and Price-List to 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
-—-18S78.7— 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
We — the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
E ey 8 and 4 oy. old. APPLES-—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES-—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other small fruits. 
Our ~ reas of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sor 
ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a eeparate Catalogue. 
rent samen: — 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORD&RS B¥ MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL éoops DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 

The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, to 
be found in the United States.—comprising apple, peach and pear trecs, (standard and @warf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimere County, and can be reached by way of 
Gay street. 











WM. CORSE & SONS, 
wie P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FOR SALE. 


BERKSHIRES! 


OF THE 


Best Strains of Blood. 








Several imported BOARS and a number of 
imported SOWS used in the herd—among others 
would name SMYTHE-TO-WIT, first prize at 
Swindon, England; COMPTON, first at Har- 
ford Co. Show, 1876; the three LADIES PLY- 
MOUTH, first at the Centennial; QUEEN 
OF LINDEN, first at Harford Co. Show, 1875 
and 1876; also, OCTAVIA, LADY LINDEN, 
SARACEN CHIEF, and other prize- winners. 


Pedigrees and further particulars furnished on | 


application. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BELAIR, MD. 


When writing, say where seen. 


aS i 
si » 


mailed FREE to 

— It con. <t 
ns © plate, 500 engravi: . d 

about 150 pages, and full Tonctiftions. 











(U. G. MILLER:& CO. 
| Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 


| Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 

| vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 

_ And Castings of every description made to order. 
The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 





Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount 
made tothuee who purchase to sell again. 

The patronage of the public 1s respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 
satisfaction. 








| 
| 


My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed fer 1878, rich in engravings, will be 
sent FREE, to all who apply.. Customers of last season 
need not write for it. I offer one of the largest collec- 
tions of vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed house 
in America, a Jarge portion of which were grown 0B my 
six seed farms.—J/rinted directions for cultivation on 
each package, All seed warranted to be. both fresh and 
true to name; so far, that should it er otherwise 
I will refill the order gratis. New Vegetables a 
Specialty. As the original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash. Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexi- 
can Corn, I offer +«veral new vegetables this season, and 
invite the patrons e of all who are anzrious to have their 
cod dust from the grower, fresh, true, and of the very 

- best strain. 
JAMES J. 11. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 

















TOBAGCO SCREWS § PRIZES, 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


sa@e~ A complete set of New Patterns, warranted to work 
true, of all the different Sizes and Styles, always on hand at 
my Iron Foundry. 


TAMES BATES, 


Send for Price-List. Cor. Pratt and President Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Flower and Fruit Maen | 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


The best Flower and Fruit journal published. Pub- | 





PENNSYLVANIA, ROUTE, 


PORMED BY THE 


lished monthly and suited specially to the Middle States. | 


DEVOTED CHIEFLY TO 
Flowers, Fruits, and Home Decoration. 
Price $1 per year, in advance; 5 coples $4. Address 
D. S. CURTISS, Editor and Proprietor. 


This Magazine and the American Farmer will be 
both sent together for $2.00 per year. 
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Weather Strips. 


ROWNE’S METALLIC AND RUBBER 
WEATHER-STRIPS—the oldest, the 
best, the chea A . market. Stood 
the test 15 Y¥ They exclude 
COLD DRAYTS er windows and 
doors in winter, i out por in 
semi, and stop rattling sashes, 
uabie workeeen, Tat etaeging —y - 

‘tee em 

satisfaction. We send, free 
eharge, men with samples and ateup 

to measure and give cost. 

We warrant them good for 5 YEARS, 


Patent Metalic Weather-Strip Co. 


412 BROADWAY. IN 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | 


For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
etm New York. 186 Baltimore St. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 








The eubecriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canads, T. 8. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, ‘and other well known 
breeders. 

Animals warranted true to description ard pedigree, 
which will be furnished on plication. Grders 20- 
licited and satisfaction gibrénlie’. 


times. 
THOS. J. LEA. 
Brighton P. O0., Montgomery Co., Md. 





Prices to suit the 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


| West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
|/LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


‘Aleranria& Freeicsburg Railay 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


} WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


‘PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
| HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 








ga” Baggare called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
| Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 

| pany’s office, 


‘N.E. Comer Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
| UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANE boy pee L. P. we 
veral Manager. | Passeng: 
Penna. and N. Vek: R. 












GEORGE PAGE: 








S. H. SLIFER. ~ E. M. WOODWARD. 


S. H. SLIFER & Co. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


FIELD, VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
AND HARDWARE, 
Send for Circulars. 166 N. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. MD. 


NEW HOUSE. NEW GOODs. LOW PRICES. 


DORSEY, MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in all kinds 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


52 S. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sole Manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S Improved ROCK- 
AWAY and CHAMPION WHEAT FANS. 

JEF> THE IMPROVED 
ee: yy, "s Lion Feed Masticator 


Is the greatest feed economi- 
zer in the world! It pulver- 
izes and crushes fodder so as 
to make every particle availa- 
ble food. It is also a very 
superior Hay and Straw Cut- 
ter; being so arranged as to 
cut several different lengths. 
For particulars and prices, 
address 
E. WAGONER, 
Westminster, Md. 
I also manufacture the cel- 
ebrated Triple-Geared Pelton 
Horse-Power, all sizes. 
2 = } ood responsible live Agents 
= =, : wanted. 
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f& CO 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable 


Circular Saw Miils, 


Sash, Muley and Gang Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 

Shafting. Pulleys, &c. &&. §8" AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A 

SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machinery, Leffel Turbine 
Water Wheels, Wood Working Machiuery, all kinds; Tanite Emery 

=. Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers and Tools and 
= Mill Supplies Generally. 


=. ,Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD & CO.’S VIBRATOR 
—=2 THRESHING MACHINES, 
~ COMPLETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. 


"Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Reduced Price-List. gg 
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-McGINNIS HARROW. 


———wP> Orns 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 121TH, 1877. 





CAPTAIN L. H. McGINNIS: 

Deak Sir—In answer to your inquiry about the McGinnis Harrow, we take 
pleasure in expressing our high opinion of its merits. 

We have sold them to the best farmers among our customers, all of whom are 
fully satisfied with its work. 

In thorough working of the soil, with moderate draft on the team, we do not 
think your harrows can be excelled. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. M. SMITH & CO. 


J. G. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen sent 
to all parts of the country. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 
(Bet. Orchard and Biddle Sts.) BALTIMORE, MD. 











a ‘ 
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CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


Watches, Diamends and Rieh Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, English and Swiss Watches, Clocks and Bronzes, 
FANS, OPERA GLASSES, SPECTACLES and FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Communion Services for Churches. AMERICAN CLOCKS. 
2 HOLIPAY GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs furnished. Badges and Medals for Colleges and 
Schools a specialty. Watches carefully repaired. 


BURNS & SLOAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 
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Established) A. Ez. WARNER, (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiams for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronszes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &e. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


je-ty | No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, 


FOR WHEAT, CLOVER AND OTHER GRASSES. 
‘sit Prevents Smut.’’ 


The more it is tried the more hepa se it becomes. On the last crop it proved equal to, and in 
many cases much better than, high-priced Fertilizers. All who use it acknowledge its superiority 
asa PERMANENT IMPROVER OF THE SOIL. 

t@ SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


L. J. WARREN, 
Agent for the Manufacturer, 


Price only $15 per ton. Put up in bags and 
delivered to Depots and Vessels in the bg 18 E. Falls Avenue, Baltimore. 


er A Eee Eos 


FERTILIZERS, 


For CORN, TOBACCO and other Spring Crops. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
sTaG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market price. 


R. J. BARKER & CO. 


36 and 88 CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LARGE DEALERS, 
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~ BUCKEYE MOWER an REAPER, 


pay" THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET, 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


SWEBPOT ARES THRESHR AND CLEANER. 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work. 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having Sina 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati kx position, 1874; Maryiand “State gene oe Society, 1874; Silver 
Meda! at Virginia State Agricultura! Society, 1 ; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, and others. Thoroughly war 
ranted in every respect, and especiaily adapted to wants of Treshmen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil Corn and Cob Mills, Perry’s New 
: York Hay Tedder, Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, 




















Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical’ Engine 
Wh thel Market. 





Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
Fertilizer mo a Clover — Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 


)| Cucumber- Wood Pumps 


DURABIL' WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CYLINDER, 


¢ PERFECTWORK, | Warranted not to cut out like the GALVAN- 
z Par rbon IZED IKON-LINED CYLINDERS, or scale 
: ae ty NG 
: - CHOKING off as will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL- 
<ages INDERS. 











Every Pump Provided with Patent 
Anti-Freezing Attachment. 









YE SAIET ADL NOWRA 


ASN 
SEND. FOR CATALOGUE ° PRICE-LIST. 








ae] 
4} * 4° THE BEST Is TI THE CHEAPEST. 
f ; t@ Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished OnSApplication, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line.¥e3” mw | 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53,Light 8t., Baltimore. 




















No EAD 














Chesapeake. Chemical Works. 


- ——» -@? =e 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders. with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, ail of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
eee ee entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE,. This 


we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 























R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
Chemical Fertilizer IM anuacturers, 


32 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, 


Are now preparing the following POPULAR BRANDS OF FER- 
TILIZERS for the COTTON CROP, containing all the essential 
elements necessary to the growth of that important crop. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANU, 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


An article specially prepared for Tobacco, and sold on satisfactory | 
_ termstoGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it for the | 
ast four Pe For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, | 
ORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, LYNCHBURG | 

and BALTIMORE. 


~ aw, Seamed and Dissolved Bones, Potash Salts, 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


| Br SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. _ 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., 
BB a BALTIMORE, MD. 
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